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IN LOTUS LAND JAPAN 


By HERBERT G, PONTING, F.R.G.S. 


With 8 Illustrations in Colour and 96 in Monochrome /rom Photographs 
by the Author, Crown 4io, 216, net. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


Wa had occasion last week to refer to that portion of 
Lord Esher's article in the National Review which dealt 
with the failure to bulld up an army for home defence 
on the voluntary system, It was evident that the writer 
was immersed in the depths of depression, Without the 
slightest necessity he proceeded to pronounce a funeral 
oration over the remains of every form of voluntary service 
to the State, Members of Parliament must be salaried, 
the unpaid magistracy must go, and so on until the ideal 
of Socialism, the creation of armies of salaried officials, 
should have been realised and have become a hideous fact, 


Wolsey, in the bitterness of his fall, repudiated his former 
idol: 





“TI charge thee, fling away ambition,” 


So Lord Esher, in the bitterness of a revelation, which 
is no revelation at all to others, would have us fling 
away the voluntary principle in services other than the 
military sphere. We ask, is there the least necessity, or 
is it in the smallest degree desirable, to discard a system 
which has long been our pride and the envy of foreigners, 
as well as a subject of astonishment to them! 





Has the experiment of the payment of members of Par- 
liament by various organisations proved so eminently satis- 
factory that there is even a pretext for the adoption of 
the principle by the State? So little do the clients of paid 
members like the system that we notice constant indica- 
tions that nothing but compulsion in the matter of con- 
tributions would keep it in being What, however, and 
how great is the confusion of mind which Lord Esher 
betrays when he propounds the axiom of his newest system 
as applied to service in Parliament and on the magisterial 
bench! His latest thesis is—the only effective control 
which there is over a man lies in the power to “ dock” his 
salary. We should like to ask in whom this power would 
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be vested in the case of members of Parliament and 
justices of the peace when the latter come to be paid, 
Would the Government have power to “dock” the salaries 
of members of Parliament! If so, that Government, we 
think, would be perennial, Would the Government have 
power to dock the salaries of stipendiary magistrates! If 
so, we should like to ask a double question, Would not 
the Bench become a creature of the Government! Would 
not judicial independence and judicial purity be things 
of the past! 





We do not quite know why Lord Esher has fallen into 
line with certain sections of the Press which are con- 
tinually girding at what they are pleased to call the “ Great 


Unpaid.” It would appear that gratuitous service is a 
reproach, “To err is human, to forgive divine,” but there 
is no forgiveness for the “ Unpaid,” if, as is very rarely 


the case, they discharge thelr functions in an unsatiafac: 
tory manner, We notice that a Recorder has sentenced 
a woman to four months’ hard labour for stealing a mat, 
There were many previous convictions, and we do not 
oviticise the sentence, Imagine, however, the howl there 
would have been, to which apparently Lord Esher would 
have contvibuted his share, if an unpaid bench of magi- 
strates had inflleted the sentence, Lord Msher has not 
been such a conspleuous success in his own adoptive sphere 
that he is at all called upon to correct the universe, He 
was not in view when the lines were written | 


"The time is out of joint; O, oursed spite 
That ever | was born to set it right,” 


The news that a decision has been given by the Arbitration 
Court at The Hague in the dispute between Great Britain 
and the United States on the subject of the rights of 
British and American fishermen off the shores of Newfound- 
land, is very welcome reading, It is very curious to reflect 
that the looseness with which two international pacts deal. 
ing with the fisheries were drawn might easily have in- 
volved us in wars, Without coming to that pass, our. 
relations both with France and the United States have 
suffered in cordiality over a long course of years. In the 
days when our negotiators gave away to France, in the 
Treaty of Utrecht, certain rights of fishery off the coast, 
of Newfoundland, it was the fashion to look upon distant 
appurtenances of Great Britain as being chiefly useful as 
make-weights in concluding international agreements, The 
Colonies were not consulted, and the statesmen of those 
times would have evinced much surprise had it been sug- 
gested to them that it was necessary to do so. In course 
of time Colonial rights became defined, and could no longer. 
be treated as negligible. As in the case of the Treaty of 
Utrecht, so also in the case of the Convention of Ghent 
with America, Little foresight was shown. The fisheries, 
were not at that time of prime importance, and it was 
thought quite justifiable that lesser interests should be 
bartered to secure the adjustment of larger ones. 





The vice, however, of both the Treaty and the Con. 
vention was that they were ambiguous. No great harm 
was done so long as the fisheries remained comparatively 
unimportant. As, however, a flourishing industry arose, 
France sought to claim more extensive rights of landing 
on the mainland than Newfoundland would tolerate. The 
Treaty gave the French the right to land to cure and 
tin their fish. Did that mean on a certain fringe of coast, 
or did it imply a permission to rove over considerable 
tracts of the sland? That inquiry is, however, merely a 
subject of historical interest, as the question was settled 
at the general clearing up of outstanding quarrels between 
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France and Great Britain a few years ago. We trust that 
in relation to the settlement with the United States we 
shall hear nothing about a victory on the one side or on 
the other. The settlement of the woe dispute, 
if it be a fair and just one, mutually acceptable to both 
parties, is in itself a victory of note. 


It is but a whort time ago that London artists and art- 
lovers were thromging a little gallery in Leicester Square 
to see the work of Mr. Holman Hunt, the veteran among 

ainters, and one of the three founders of the famous pre- 

aphaelite movement. This week comes the news of his 
death, at the age of eighty-three years. It was fitting that 
he should have spent his last moments in our midst, for 
he was born in Wood Street, at the very heart of the City, 
and all his life was associated with London, His death 
recalls many celebrated names—those of Rossetti and 
Millais, primarily; but to the multitude he was known 
as the painter of “The Light of the World,” a picture 
that has been reproduced times without number since the 
year of its appearance, 1854, 


ee 


The character of Holman Hunt was too strong to allow 
‘him to fall into line meekly with preconceived notions of 
Art and ite mission; he constituted himself almost a 
preacher in the cause which was dear to him, In his 
mddress at the opening of the Whitechapel Exhibition in 
March, 1688, he stated his belief, “The object of a work 
of art,” he said, “is neither to plaster over the walls, like 
wallpaper, nor to keep the rain owt, nor has it the utility 
that boots and clothes have; yet it has a utility peculiar 
to itaelf—one not of small count in the days of a man, 
Its aim is this; To unfold to the spectator new delight 
in life previously unregarded by him.” The same speech 
contained a warning which is not unnecessary even at the 
present day, “The encouragement of Art does not con- 
slat only tn the establishment of schoole—a very good thin 
in its way, under proper restraint—and the giving al 
medals, which, on the scale now adopted, is a very bad 
thing indeed, if only because it tends to make ua think 
we are gaining victories, when, in fact, we are only wavin 
flags.” Many of his wise sayings will never become olde 
foshioned—if the younger generation of artists is humble 
enough to heed them, 


We «re inclined to think that the Plymouth corre. 
spondent of the Pall Mall Gazette is somewhat over- 
sanguine in his hopes with regard to the “ expected four- 
days’ croasing” of the Atlantic by Mr. Wellman in his 
alr-ship, The time of the year when we anticipate storms 
and high winds is approaching, and the sooner the attempt 
is made the better; but the best laid plans of those who 
travel by alr ave apt to be overset, as are thelr vessels, 
Prophecy, however, is notably unstable in these matters, 
Mr, Moisant has flown at last from Paris to a London 
suburb carrying a passenger—two passengers, since it were 
unkind to omit the kitten, He has taken three weeks to 
accomplish the journey, and if he regards that kitten as 
his living amulet we are tempted to wonder what terrible 
misfortunes would have oceurred to him had he not taken 
it, For it was given to him in Kent, and since then he 
has broken three or four propellers, suffered “ samples” 
of our English weather which must have strained his lan- 
guage as well as his aeroplane, and had a bad time 
generally, After all this, he quite naturally desires to 
fly back, 


— ts meee oes 


We really ouvht to be rather proud of our weather, 


Other countries are provided with an occasional earth- 
quake, tornado, hurricane, or cyclone to relieve the 









monotony ; or they have so many revolutions that it makes 
us dizzy to watch them. Weather, as an incentive to con- 
versation and a relaxation to the daily journalist, is much 
safer; it takes off no heads and leaves our cities standing. 
It is with us all the time, and it is so pleasantly exciting 
—we never know when a fine day, like the ace of trumps, 
may be dealt to us from the impartial hand of the weather- 
clerk. Having thus paid our tribute to that estimable, 
invisible, and ingenious master of the meteorological cere- 
monies, may we hint diffidently that for once in a way his 
pack needs a good shuffle? e are not like Mrs. Battle, 
who “hated favours,” and—we are already well into 
September. 





In this connection the address of Professor Fessenden 
to the British Association on Wednesday last sounds rather 
hopeless. The optimistic professor foresees a time when 
most of the machinery of our planet will be driven by 
sun-power, when coal will be unnecessary save as an 
instructive exhibit in museums, and when the factor 
chimney shall be no more, England, doubtless, will loo 
on, perceiving these changes through a mist that perhaps 
will enhance their beauty, since anyone who suggests that 
the looms and lathes of this country could be kept in 
motion by the power of the sun for more than ten minutes 
must be suspected of exercising his sense of humour at 
our expense, Solence, however, generally leaves herself 
a loophole of 4 and “at times when the sun's radia- 
tion was low” (this puts the matter more politely than is 
usual) the exponent of the scheme would provide wind- 
mills, In the dull, calm days, which form so large a pro- 
portion of our dole, the ocoupation of whistling for a wind 
would possibly come into favour, 





“There is no question,” said the professor, “that in 
Great Britain you could, by erecting a number of large 
frames containing windmills along the coasts, on the top 
of the oliffs, and with reservoirs for water lifted from the 
sea and connected with turbines and dynamos, get more 
power than would be sufficient to drive all the manufac- 
tories, railway trains, and motors of all kinds in Great 
Britain and Treland at considerably less cost than is now 
done by steam,” We hope that before this transformation 
of our coast-line ocours the Boolety for the Preservation 
of Boenery will act strongly, for the “windmills” would 
not be the tage cosy, old-fashioned structures, with 
long, lay sails, of which a few charming specimens are 
still to be seen in Kent and Sussex, and in the Eastern 
counties, They would be gaunt, rather grim erections, 
with no hint of the idyllic about them, and they would 
probably be run by a company, No windmill could remain 
poetic under such conditions; the miller would be an 


engineer, and there would be, alas! no miller’s daughter 
visible, 


SS 


There is another aspect of this question of a world where 
solar energy —— as & motive-power; the disappearance 
of firelight, nter evenings by a solar stove or a hot: 
water pipe do not, somehow, seem attractive, One of the 
firat queries to come from junior members might concern, 
we oan well imagine, the chestnut-roasting properties of 
the new heating py for the older folk the comfort- 
able golden glow of the fire, flashing and falling, winkin 
back warmly in a hundyved reflections from polished oa 
and metal, from mirror and decanter, would be a loss 
irreparable, Poets who formerly wrote pensively of their 
“ Dreams in the Firelight ” would have to publish “ Dreams 
by @ Radiator,” which, as a title, is ambiguous as well as 
prosaic, Problems unforeseen, such as the compensation 
of chimney-sweepers, might agitate the legislators of West- 
minster, In the meantime, however, we need not worry ; 
it will be many years before the fireless era dawns on chilly, 


comfort-loving England, 
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THE WAYFARER 


Is this the road into Elysium? 
O sunburnt stranger, you who seem to have 
Leisure to speak with whomsoe’er may come, 
Do me this courtesy ; 


Make answer for yourself alone, I pray, 

And then, if time bestead you, and your heart 
Has the wayfarer’s wisdom in it, say, 

Is this the road for me! 


For look you, I am older, and have gone 

More than a half-day’s journey towards the night, 
And mine is not the joy or heart of one 

Willing to turn again ; 


And look you, if your gentleness would send 
Me this way too, seeing how fair it is, 

Consider, I have neither scrip nor friend, 
Nor cleansing from my stain, 


And so what like are they that keep the gate, 
Are they of your mild conscience, do they serve 
Their own hearts, or do prudent laws of state 
Make entry hazardous! 


And do they put deep questions, such as bring 
Intolerable thoughts for witnesses 

To such a long and baffling questioning 
As might be hard for ust 


Answer me, then, and then again of this, 
That I may hear you tell me to return, 

With such kind counsel, as your manner is, 
Such courtesies as are 


A boon to those who on this journey be, 
And some solace for those who take the road, 
And to all doubting travellers, and to me, 
Who have not treepassed far, 
V.L. &. 





AN OBJECT-LESSON IN TRADE- 
UNIONISM 


Tue trade-union leaders who are being, and those who 
are going to be, defled by the members of their unions 
will not attract to themselves much sympathy from outside, 
During « long course of years thelr attitude has been one 
of blustering—and even bullying so far as they dared 

towards employers, and of “carneying” to their mem- 
bers, Non-unionists have been cajoled and threatened to 
Induce them pe the unions, and so enhance the impor: 
tance of the officials, Of course, the power of the purse 
has been the source of the power of these offloials, Their 
sepa as paymastera of the funds contributed by, and 
slonging to, the members of the unions has given them a 
paremonnt position, We are often told that a ballot has 
eon taken on @ ov question, and {t 1s announced that 
the vote has upheld the position taken up by the officials, 
What authority attaches to the result of these ballots! 
Are they conducted on the same principles and with the 
‘ame precautions for seorecy as is the case in Parliamen- 
tary elections! We think not, We will take the case of 
miners, We believe we are right in saying that far from 
precautions being observed to ensure secrecy of voting, 
ir from the provision of safeguards such as public polling 
stations, impartial returning and presiding offlcers, the 
®xact opposite ocours, The ballots are conducted within 
the precincts of the miners’ lodge, in full lodge assembled, 
ind in the presence of the union officials, who, as we have 
said, wield the power of the purse, What sort of indepen- 
dent voting is to be expected under such conditions! Is 
It likely that a man will, at the cost of his family’s and hie 
own bread and butter, cast a vote in a manner which he 
knows will be distasteful to his paymasters? Some have 
done so, and have suffered accordingly, When sickness 
or cessation of work arises, their record is remembered 
against them, even if they have not been forced out of 
Work earlier, It may be that there is now in progress a 





revolt against servitude such as this, the worst kind of 
servitude which can afflict the industrial classes. 

There ie another view which may be gradually making: 
itself apparent to the union men. Conflict, which is not 
always intended to be pushed to the length of a strike, is. 
often engineered with an indirect object. It is to force 
non-union men to join the union by scaring them with 
the bogey that a strike will shortly take place, and that if 
they continue outside of the union there will be no strike- 
pay for them, and they and their families will starve. It 
may gradually be borne in on the minds of the masses of 
the union men that this is a dangerous game to play. It 
unsettles trade, and therefore employment; it disposes 
employers to determine to have as little to do with union 
labour as possible; and, pushed too far, it may eventuate 
in a lock-out. ‘The locgl press, which is often ill-informed, 
gives support, and endeavours to enlist sentimental —. 
port on an issue the essentials of which it does not wholly 
comprehend, and the situation is thereby pag rat to 
the detriment mainly of those whose objects these journals. 
believed they were subserving. Let us take the case of a 
colliery where union and non-union men are largely inter- 
mixed, Some dispute, or at all events some difference on,, 
let us say, & price list arises between employer and em- 


ployed. Immediately the trade-union official steps upon 
the scene. He selects himself to represent the employees, 
both union and non-union, he addresses the employer in 


the guise of a plenipotentiary, and proceeds to discuss the: 
difference with all the easy assurance of an equal, If he 
is informed that a person who is not employed at the 
works cannot be recognised, he is full of injury and sur- 
prise, Where a price list generous in comparison with 
those in adjacent colleries working under similar condi- 
tions has been fixed, considerable obstacles have been 
interposed through the officious intervention of a union 
official, who proclaims as a settled policy that wages must 
be forced up in every new colliery venture, whether the 
seam be a Bad, a ditfloult, a watery, a ary or an eaay 
and a safe one, Thus is reason set at naught, union men 
brought to heel by their leaders, and non-union mem 
foreed to come into line in opposition to their better jud 
ment, The result is usually a stoppage of work until 
more reasonable counsels prevail, o picture we have 
presented cannot be viewed with complacency, 


SOME POETS OF THE VICTORIAN. 
ERA 
VIII.—GEORGE MEREDITH, 


Tr has been wisely said that “a poet does not deserve 
the name who would not rather be read a thousand times 
by one man than a single time by a thousand.” The 
rhyme that beguiles the ear for a moment, and is then 
forgotten, may be technically perfect, but it fails to pass. 
one great test of good poetry which lies entirely apart 
from unblemished workumensitp——the teat of personal 
appeal, If we turn again and again to a cherished volume 
to read & poem that possibly we know almost by heart; 
if we find, time after time, a strange whisper of new mean- 
ings through the sound of the familiar lines, then there 
is reason to belleve that such a poem possesses strength, 
humanity, worthiness, and pedants may oavil in vain, 
flome indefinable message, some divine sympathy, has 
reached us; we have bridged mysterious apaces, touched 
hands in a cloud, heard faint, far voloes, and no clamour 
of faultfinding or disparaging analysis can drown the 
echoes of that music, “ That which is far off, and exceed- 
ing deep, who can find it out?” 

dissection of a poem that holds this magic in the hope 
of discovering the secret of its spell, is a thankless task, 
We might as well break the bells of the lily to seek the 
cause of its perfume, strip the huge organ, from its 
decorated panels and pipes to its dingy skeleton, to detect 
the inspiration of its vibrant thunders. There they stand 
in ranks, flute, and reed, and diapason, large and rmall,, 
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the mechanism of sound—where is the music! There are 
the letters, the words, the mechanism of poesy—whence 
comes the thrill, the vision? The musician's hands wander 
over the keys, and we are compelled to listen; yet he 
may, within limits, infringe the laws of harmony. So 
with the poet; he touches the words, he loves them for 
what they can do as the organist loves his mighty instru- 
ment, and they live, whether he arrange them according 
to rule or not, 

To no modern writer is our opening aphorism more 
applicable than to George Meredith. In his postiry, as in 
his prose, he conceded nothing to popular demand; con- 
sistently pleasing himself, he alienated the —_ but 
gathered round him the few, forming thus a nucleus of 
admirers who were to diffuse his fame slowly and surely 
through an ever-widening circle, 

Not one of Meredith’s poems can be said to have achieved 
popularity, if we mean by that word a victory over the 
world of readers such as Swinburne or Tennyson gained. 
Many who delight in the novels of him whom we fondly 
call “the Master” scarcely know that he published any 
verse} others have attempted the wrong poem to begin 
with, and have asked in amazement for chert and compass 
by which to steer a course through its intricate channels, 

ven the exquisite “ Love in the Valley” is unknown to 
thousands who oan irack unerringly quotations from other 
poets, and who pride themselves on the possession of tact 
and discrimination; while “Modern Love” is probably 
not half as familiar as Mrs, Browning's " Sonnets ne the 
Portuguese,” This is not to be wondered at, for the 
ordinary reader has too long been inoculated with the 
idea that Meredith's work bristles with diffieulties; he 
therefore shirks the archipelago of metaphors, fearing ship- 
wreck, The adventure, however, is well worth making, 

Difieulties may be admitted to exist, without reservation, 
What is the ear accustomed to smooth cadences and easy 
rhythms to make of this, for example 


. +» That sigh of dames 
Ts rare and soon suppressed, Not they combine 
To shake the structure sheltering them, which tames 
Their lustier if not wilder; fixed are they, 
In elegancy scarce denoting ease ; 
And do they breathe, it is not to betray 
The martyr in the caryatides, 
Yet here and there along the graceful row 
Is one who fetches breath from deeps, who deems 
Moved by a desperate craving, their old foe 
May yield a trustier friend than woman seems 
And aid to bear the sculptured floral weight 
Massed upon heads not utterly of stone: — 
May stamp endurance by expounding fate. 


To excavate a meaning from some passages of this poem 
(“The Sage Enamoured and the Honest Lady”) is really 
hard work; it is in such instances that the author's 
unequalled gifts for imaginative prose hindered his poetic 
power. Metaphor crowding upon metaphor, a dozen in 
as many lines, perplex the reader, however clear at the 
moment of conception the thovght may have been to the 
writer, Such a congestion is infelicitous and provoking, 
and a student who chanced upon this poem could hardly 
be blamed if he shut the book pettishly and determined to 


read no more. The concluding lines, however, are simple 
and beautiful ; 


Lo, where the eyelashes of night are raised 
Yet lowly over morning's pure grey eyes. 


The irritated student’s error would be grievous. A poet 
is none the worse for what Professor Dowden ha pily 
terms “a little granite”; perseverance until “The Lark 
Ascending,” “The Woods of Westermain,” “Melampus,” 
and “Love in the Valley” are reached, rewards us with 
pure gold in abundance for our mining. “Love in the 
Valley” is immortal; we would not have it altered by so 
much as a single word; it haunts the reader like a 
symphony of Beethoven or a mystical prelude of Chopin. 
It is a phrase in love's earliest music, passionate, yet pure, 
grave with a measure as of one who saunters with eyes 





down-bent through sunlit woodland byways, yet exquisite 
with happiness and undertones of hope. To select when 
all is good is difficult, but two stanzas may serve as an 
image of the whole glorious poem : 


Stepping down the hill with her fair companions, 
Arm in arm, all against the raying West, 

Boldly she sings, to the merry tune she marches, 
Brave is her shape, and sweeter unpossessed. 

Sweeter, for she is what my heart first awaking 
Whispered the world was; morning light is sne. 

Love that so desires would fain keep her changeloss ; 
Fain would fling the net, and fain have her free. 


All the girls are out with their baskets for the primrose ; 
Up lanes, woods through, they troop in joyful bands. 
My sweet leads: she knows not why, but now she loiters, 
es the bent anemones, and hangs her hands, 

Such a look will tell that the violets are peeping, 
ening the rose; and unaware a cry 

Springs in her bosom for odours and for colour, 
Covert and the nightingale; she knows not why. 


One other poem stands out from the rest—the tragio story 
af “ Modern Love,” embodied in fifty stansas that exoeed 
the strict sonnet form by two lines, Of this Swinburne 
wrote: “ Praise or blame should be thoughtful, serious, 
careful, when comes to a work of such subtle strength, 
such depth of delivate ore such passionate and various 
beauty.” The theme, that of the slowly dying love between 
& man and woman, due to the interposition of a third 
who claims the woman’s love, has been treated in countless 
te » gay novels, but rarely with so keen a psychological 
nsight, 
' Like sculptured effigies they might be seen 
Upon their pe tye ihe sword between j 
Hach wishing for the sword that severe all, 


The husband tells the story; watching, he comprehends, 
and his anguish of soul is expressed in a hundred poignant 
Passages | 


I bleed, but her who wounds I will not blame, 

Have I not felt her heart as 'twere my own 

Beat thro' me? Could I hurt her? Heaven and hell! 
But I could hurt her cruelly! ,, , 

If any state be enviable on earth, 

"Tis yon born idiot's, who, as days go by, 

Still rubs his hands before him, like a fly, 

In @ queer sort of meditative mirth, 


The misery is greater, as I live! 

To know her flesh so pure, so keen her sense, 
That she does penance now for no offence, 
Save against Love... . 


Thy mouth to mine? 
Never! Though I die thirsting. Go thy ways. 


Towards the end the author speaks, and relates the climax ; 
the wife, grown desperate, takes what seems to her the 
only way out of the purgatory she herself has created : 


That night he learned how silence best can speak 
The awful things when Pity pleads for Sin. 

About the middle of the night her call 

Was heard, and he came wondering to the bed. 
“Now kiss me, dear! It may be, now!’ she said, 
Lethe had passed those lips, and he knew all. 


Thus piteously Love closed what he begat: 
The union of this ever-diverse pair! 

The two were rapid falcons in a snare, 
Condemned to do the flitting of the bat... 
In tragic hints here see what evermore 

Moves dark as yonder midnight ocean's force, 
Thundering like ramping hosts of warrior horse, 
To throw that faint thin line upon the shore! 


To this tragedy the stanzas carry the reader relentlessly, 
inevitably, in a slow, majestic progression. The whole 
poem is the saddest thing Meredith ever wrote, and 
although it cannot be said to contain his philosophy of 
life, its ironic asides, its wonderful observation, and its 
closely knit thought render it as valuable as any of his 
prose studies of humanity, 
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When Meredith wrote freely, without attempting to tell 
a story in verse, he turned toward nature, the nature of 
the countryside, the wind, and sun, and sky—not often 
does he describe the sea, But how widely different is 
his view from that of Wordsworth, who loved the same 
things! To Meredith there was something hearty, almost 
jolly, about this earth of ours, something which impels 
im to project her into his work as a reality, a great 
mother, at whose breast we are nourished, on whose bosom 
we sleep, by whom we are chastened if we fail. He sings 
of— 


The husbandman’'s heart made strong 
Through droughts and deluging rains 
With his faith in the Great Mother's love. 


He writes of “ Harth, young mother of her brood”; we 
are Nature's nurslings.” Richard Jefferies, intimate with 
all nature’s moods, desoribes his “ecstasy of exquisite 
enjoyment of the entire visible universe,” and goes on to 
say: “T was aware that in reality the feeling and the 
thought were in me, and not in the earth or sun.” With 
Meredith earth becomes a personality : 


Barth loves her young: @ preference manifest | 
She prompts them to her fruits and flowerbeds | 
Pheiy beauty with her choicest interthreads, 
And makes her revel of thelr merry sest, 


The idea recurs in poem after poem, The stars, the birds, 
the trees, all oe him; the south-west wind drew 
from him one of his loveliest nature-poems, with an open: 
ing stanga as memorable as that of Shelley's “ Ode to the 
Weat Wind”: 


Day of the cloud in fleets! O day 
Of wedded white and blue, that sail 
Inmingled, with a footing ray 

Tn shadow-sandals down our vale! 


Meredith was not enamoured of the lengthy, uninter- 
rupted blank-verse ode, He was of the same opinion, 
possibly, as Bishop Hall, whose drastic satires have to be 
read with a good-humoured limitation ; 


Too popular is Tragic poesie, 

Straining his tip-toes for a farthing fee, 

And doth beside on rhymeless numbers tread ; 
Unbid iambics flow from careless head, 


“That hard, consonantal smack on the ear of an exact 
similarity of sound,” Meredith once wrote, “is required 
in what is called our heroic verse, which relies for its 
effects on the timely clapper. In lyrics the demand for 
music is imperative, and as quantity is denied to the 
English tongue, rhymes there must be.” His pentameter 
lines were generally rhymed in irregular fashion, and 
wrageleaty was a characteristic of much of his lyrical 
work. “Love is Winged,” a charming song, follows no 
rule; but one perfect little lyric contravenes his usual 
method, “ Mother to Babe”: 


Fleck of sky you are, 
Dropped through branches dark, 
O my little one, mine! 
Promise of the star, 
Outpour of the lark; 
Beam and song divine. 


See this precious gift, 
Steeping in new birth 
All my being, for sign 
Earth to heaven can lift, 
Heaven descend on earth, 
Both in one be mine! 


Life in light you glass 
When you peep and coo, 
You, my little one, mine! 
Brooklet chirps to grass, 
Daisy looks in dew 
Up to dear sunshine. 











Of the sonnets, the ballads, the clanging “ Attila,” the 
“Ode to the Comic Spirit,” we can hardly do more than 
mention the titles. The ballads contain many fine pass- 
ages, but are as a rule too involved to please many 
readers; the “ Ode” demands—and repays—as arduous an 
hour as its famous prose companion, “The Old Chartist ” 
is astonishingly reminiscent of Browning in rhym- 
ing and construction; when we find coupled “ song-note ” 
and “ wrong-note,” “dish up” and “bishop,” “ something ” 
and “dumb thing,” “that form” and “ platform,” it is 
dificult to realise that we have not mistaken our author 
and picked up the wrong book. 

To read either the novels or the poems of Meredith has 
a tonic, bracing effect; we breast the hill, face the wind, 
scale peak after peak without weariness, and our eyes are 
opened to the glories of the journey, so that we want to 
travel by this winding, wonderful road again, Poor fare 
do we receive at the Hands of an author who compels no 
yauses for thought; he may while away an hour for us 
th & railway-carriage or serve us pleasantly as an afternoon 
sedative, but he is not of those from whom we choose our 
loved and lasting companions, Over his book we can dose 

encefully, taking up the tale in semi-somnolent intervals ; 
but to nod over the story of Qlara Middleton or the 
“ Ballad of Fair Ladies in Revolt” would be to confess 
that we are not yet worthy of the honour of reading them, 

“T wonder whether the world is as bad as a certain 
class of writers tell us!” sighed Diana of the Crossways, 
musing on “thelr soundings and probings of poor 
humanity, which the world accepts for the very bottom: 
truth if their dredge brings up sheer refuse of the abomin- 
able.” Her creator concludes that on the whole the world 
is good: “our world is all but a sensational world at 
present, in maternal travail of a soberer, a braver, a 
avtighter-eyed.” If we are miserable and dissatisfied, it is 
because of something wrong in ourselves, some lack of 
concord, some unnatural ineapability for laughter, the 
‘veviver of slek Barth,” Not, let it be noted, the 
“ whiffling, husky eachinnation,” nor yet the “loud, long- 
continuing, uncontrollable” peals of Teufelsdréckh’s one 
and only explosion, but a sane, innate, indomitable fronting 
of life and what life may bring; a mood of romance— 
that romance of which Meredith wrote immortal records, 
of which he said that “the young who avoid that region 
escape the title of Fool at the cost of a celestial crown.” 
Splendidly then can we live, if we will, and fearlessly die, 
for death, retaining its mystery, is shorn of its terrors; 


“And O, green bounteous earth ! 
Bacchante Mother! stern to those 
Who live not in thy heart of mirth ; 
Death shall I shrink from, loving thee? 
Into the breast that gives the rose 
Shall I with shuddering fall?"’ 


OUR HERITAGE THE SEA 


Ture surely is no more marvellous story in the history 
of Peoples than that of the conquest of the deep seas and 
illimitable oceans by the men who pushed out into an un- 
tracked waste of waters, during the 150 years which suc- 
ceeded Columbus's discovery of the West Indies. Some 
grave historians have asserted that the bursting out of the 
crusading instinct was an indication of race insanity. As 
the lemmings seom seized with the passion for self-destruc- 
tion and make for the sea, into which thousands plunge 
and are drowned, so the pick of Europe gathered itself 
together for incredible toil and disaster and marched 
boldly, for the sake of an idea alone, to the Holy Land— ° 
“in hope of winning Heaven, by making earth a Hell.” 
Why should Christian men of the best civilisation of their 
day fly at the throat of Muslim and Saracen to wrest from 
the infidel a land to which the Christian had no racial 
right! A parallel would be if volunteers of the best 
families of Britain, France, and Germany were, at the 
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present day, to muster, under the sanction and co-opera- 
tion of their Governments, in order to march across the 
blinding deserts of Arabia, with the object of capturing the 
Holy City of Mecca, slaughtering on their march, without 
pity or thought of quarter, all who blocked their way. 

It must be admitted that the huge, unwieldy castles 
which floated in the fifteenth century up and down the 
Mediterranean were greater achievements, from the ship- 
wright’s standpoint, than were the three-tiered Cartha- 
genian and Roman triremes, or the piratical galleys of the 
Norse rover. In that respect alone, however, for all these 
voyages undertaken by primitive mariners were, so to say, 
cross-channel trips. True, the Vikings found their way 
from Iceland, and, if head-winds baulked their endeavour, 
their expeditions must have been fraught with what we 
should now call dreadful hardships. But the men were as 
hardy as dogs. They slaughtered friend or foe alike, with- 
out malice, in the spirit of mere dare-devil, schoolboy 
humour. The father would chop off the son’s hand in a 
sort of practical joking mood, and the injured man took 
his jest in the same vein. Torture and the taking of life 
were trivial incidents, if they happened to point a Saga 
moral, It is a marvel how the race sential ona escaped 
extinction, but it struggled through somehow. 

The Tudor navigator had passed beyond parochial navi- 

ation, He tank boldly out into the void seas, He 
ully expected those seas must have oa limit and a verge. 
What more reasonable proposition could present itself to 
the mind of men who watched the sun rise and sink and 
who took the common-sense view that they were standing 
on a rigid platform, which platform jumped into being out 
of nowhere 6,000 years before! Thelr astore and masters 
~ had driven that view of things into their heads with many 
strokes of the pedagoguo’s ferrule, It wae flying in the 
face of Providence to believe anything different. So the 
geographers evolved, from thoir inner consciousness, maps 
of the world they lived on, They mostly drew a circular 
table top with Jerusalem in the centre of it, and. the 
Biblical rivers wandering at their own sweet will across 
the disc, A School Board child of to-day would smile at 
such an effort, Folk nowadays are, or fancy themselves 
to be, infallible. It is surely a popular delusion, as patent 
as that of the old map-makers, Not even the youngest of 
us is infallible, in spite of our assurance that we are 80; 
and, moreover, we are deficient in many of the qualities 
which the old-time folk possessed in abundance. 

He was a bold spirit, a master mind, who first pushed 
out into unfathomed waters and braved the dangers of the 
Devil and the Deep Sea, Consider the size of the vessels 
in which the Elizabethan seamen crossed the Atlantic, 
Imagine a crew of twenty to twenty-five hands deliberately 
putting to sea in a Hastings fishing smack with the intent 
of circumnavigating the globe, It was foolhardy, doubt- 
less, but surely it was sublime, With the easy, breezy 
confidence of the sailorman of all ages, taking little or 
no thought of the morrow, these men packed themselves 
into their floating coffins and trusted to the little cherub 
that sits up aloft. Few will deny that, to-day, the best 
type of naval officer is probably our highest product of 
human evolution. That Great Britain is primarily a sea 
power is surely the secret of her success, international and 
economic. The human factor is the mainspring of a 
nation’s well-being, and the proportion of sea-going folk is 
higher in Great Britain than is the case with any other 
great Power. Hence has arisen her proud predominance, 
her world-wide Empire, her commerce with and concentra- 
tion of the ideas of all nations. This is where the Little 
Englander wofully miscaloulates, His creed is that Great 
Britain’s ideal should be to remain a petty island in the 
North Atlantic, shut by the kindly seas in a tiny fold and 
careless of everything but the shop-keeping instinct. Now 
every seaman who is trained and added to the roll is 
another asset to our race, every vessel added to his 
Majesty’e Navy is the product of a vast accumulative 
industry, by which the entire community profits. The 
modern creed that expenditure on the Navy means “ dead 





money” is manifestly rank nonsense. It means the main- 
tenance of troops of skilled artificers and the making of a 
body of men drilled, disciplined, capable of going any- 
where and doing anything, men made of the same stuff as 
their forbears, who humbled the pride of Spain and 
brought the world to heel. 

Going back, then, to the Elizabethan explorer of the 
New World setting out in his fishing smack, we must bear 
in mind that he was kennelled in quarters unfit for a pack 
of hounds, Fancy the landsman, perhaps beguiled to sea, 
suffering the pangs of seasickness and cooped ’tween decks 
in such a craft! No doubt his companions were often 
brutal ruffians, his skipper a demon of cruelty, the boat a 
floating hell. That landsman either went overboard to 
feed the sharks or he came back salted and seasoned, a 
“ die-hard,” the equal of the best of them; one more tough- 
ened Englishman to help keep up the tradition of the race. 
One of the dreadful contingencies the early navigator had 
to face was the certainty of scurvy. It was not until Cap- 
tain Cook introduced our modern methods that this fright- 
ful scourge was checked. It was a ghastly enemy to face, 
but an enemy which the seaman knew to be inevitable. In 
our more flabby times we hear murmurs as to the “use” 
of Arctic or Antarctic exploration, the “ folly” of aviation. 
The Tudor seaman would have summarised such notions 
in terse English. The provisioning for a transatlantic 
cruise was the test of the commander's mettle. The 
national beverage then was home-brewed beer and, in the 
West of England, cider. To men who breakfasted at six 
and dined at noon, and who drank a quart or two of ale 
at a sitting, the privation of ship life, in the matter of 
drink, must have Seen cruel, How could sufficient liquid 
of any sort to keep parched throats moist be carried? It 
is a problem wool following up. At first sight it would 
seom impossible of solution, Assume a crew of twenty 
hands, each consuming a quart of water a day, and a 
voyage lasting three months, allow an equal quantity for 
evaporation and leakage and for cooking, and stowage 
would have to be found for 900 gallons, or, say, four tons 
of water, occupying nearly 150 cubic feet of space, Then, 
as to food, the potato was almost unknown, and beyond 
herbs and dried peas and onions there was little relish to 
be added to the vast stores of salted meat and fish which 
formed the staple diet at sea. Flour would quite probably 
be full of weevil and worm, 

It must be borne in mind that before Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby’s ships were covered with lead, ocean-going craft 
went unprotected. Hackluyt says that the “worm 
pearceth and eateth through the strongest oake.” An 
order of the Lord High Admiral in 1673 for sheathing 
warships was subsequently objected to, and the practice 
dropped. Thus the Tudor navigator put to sea in ships 
ek straining and leaking at every seam, They must 
soon have poven By forests of vegetation and tons of 
barnacles. Their only chance of ridding themselves of 
these parasites was an occasional opportunity when the 
vessel could be run ashore and scoured, Speed must have 
been pulled down 30 or 40 per cent. It may be presumed 
that boats so encumbered travelled little better than float- 
ing baskets. Dampier tells of a ketch, in which he 
crossed the Gulf of Mexico, as “not going ahead, but 
tumbling like an egg-shell in the sea.” But the difficulty 
always — to the early navigator was to know where- 
abouts he was. The inebriated skipper who, in a heavy 
gale, brought his clenched fist down on the chart with the 
remark, “we must be somewhere about here,” was preciee 
when compared with the men who tracked wholly unknown 
sea routes. They had acquired the savage instinct of 
observation, and it stood them in lieu of charts and instru- 
ments such as the modern officer relies upon, It was no 
idle boast that they “smelt land.” Every ourrent and 
eddy, each shift of wind, and all the phantasms of weather 
and approaching danger were automatically conveyed to 
the intelligence of the look-out man or the skipper, yast as 


the bushman sees a thousand indications to which the 
Englishman at his side is blind. The armoury of the 
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ancient navigator enabled him to arrive at a crude approxi- | 


mation as to latitude. The observation of longitude was 
beyond his range. He took the altitude of the sun with a 
wooden triangle, like a bricklayer’s square, marked to a 
scale of degrees, “even to minutes,” as one contemporary 
records; his needles were “ toucht curiously with the best 
loadstone in England”; also, as one of the old writers 
remarked with pride, “the poles were marked for fear of 
mistaking.” Dead reckoning was the explorer’s sheet 
anchor. What was the consequence? It was easier to 
catch a weasel asleep than for the fellow-seamen of Drake 
and Raleigh to be found napping at the critical moment. 
They trusted to their own eyes and to the lead. For keen- 
ness of observation there have probably never been their 
equals. It seems doubtful if our naval cadets go to sea 
early enough nowadays. In Nelson’s day they started 
almost, 80 to speak, from their cradles. 


With the exception of the fights between Spain and the 
United States, and that between Russia and Japan, both 
almost walke-over, modern navies are mechanisms untested 
in actual warfare. When two first-class sea Powers, with 
navies nearly matched, are pitted together, who can say 
what may not happen? The whole fighting machine may 
break down from some unforeseen cause, the human unit 
may give out. As the size of guns increases, their concus- 
sion may prove impossibly severe on the gunner. Flesh 
and blood, perhaps, will not be able to stand it. The 
enemy aloft or under the water may overmaster the battle- 
ship. Our naval supremacy, on which the existence of 
the Empire rests, may go out, like the snuff of a candle, 
when the day of trial comes. The unexpected may happen. 
It is obvious that the only true line of safety is to drive 
forward the idea of “« nation in arms,” 


JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET: MAN 
AND ARTIST 


Il—THE ARTIST. 


Our artist’s earliest efforts were drawings of peasants 
and his beloved countryside, His father, fairly skilled 
in music and possessing a taste, though uncultivated, for 
the plastic arts, revealed to him in simple words the 
beauties of sky and sea, cottage, field, and orchard, which 
remained permanently impressed on his mind, and bore 
the best fruit in his maturity, His grandmother, a typical 
Biblical figure, Jansenist in her pure ideals, of intense 
religious conviction, held up to him the duty of using his 
talent on the highest plane, There was at home a small 
but good library containing books only of classical value, 
Millet was always an omnivorous reader, His taste 
gradually began to be formed on the best models, classical 
and Biblical, and with the formation of taste and his 
innate genius, his ideas of art slowly began to crystallise ; 
it was a matter of many years before he arrived at his 
complete self and the resolution to realise himself, at 
whatever cost. He was not far from forty. A perception 
of his own special talent brought with it a proud feelin 
of independence, which was jealously guarded and whic 
nothing was allowed to encroach upon. No wonder his 
masters could teach the strong, silent, self-confident Millet 
nothing. He knew his own power, and could feel it 
ripening. Paris, too, disgusted him, as well as did most 
of his fellow-students. He saw they were merely imitators 
and never went to Nature, from which great master 
has drawn his original conceptions. Millet’s own con- 
ception of Man and Nature was one of toil and we 
Weariness and rest. The splendours and terrors of the 
eavens, the glories of the flowers, the haloes of humble 
lants like dandelions, the beauties of trees and hills, and 
he sea, and infinite plains, and dark, crushing forests, 
urged him on with a great longing for expression; but 
he could not lose sight of humanity suffering amid the 
beauties of landscape, 





The art-views of our painter were simple, and easily 
comprehensible; truly Greek in their simplicity and 
applicability to all forms of art. It is, of course, not to be 
imagined that, Minerva-like, these views sprung up fully 
equipped in his brain. They were the outcome of years 
of thought and development. It was when Millet, fortu- 
nately for posterity, made up his mind to stay in Barbizon 


‘that his ideas began to concentrate into definite, clear-cut 


formule. It was then that he found himself. A peasant of 
peasants he was, and a peasant of peasants he determined 
to remain. The true portraiture of rustic life and of the 
country was henceforth to be the end of all his endeavour. 
This programme of work was carried out with mes 
will, despite all discouragement of great poverty and muc 
ill-health. The first fundamental of the highest art which 
Millet, if not explicitly, yet > laid down, was the 
necessity of an original view of life. Corot, for instance, 
he measuredly admired, but finally judged as having 
nothing new to impart. The second fundamental was that 
each picture must have its special point, to which the 
attention of the spectator must be inevitably drawn. To 
the enforcement of this point, whatever it may be, every- 
thing in the A pve must be subordinated, or, if necessary, 
sacrificed. No accessory of any kind, no decoration, above 
all, must draw attention away from the main theme. It 
may be the man resting on his hoe and panting; & goose- 
maiden and her flock, which almost seem to scream, #0 
life-like are they; a mother feeding her children so 
carefully with a long spoon; two men with powerful 
action sawing through the trunk of a prostrate tree; or 
it may be the two religious figures of the “ Angelus,” the 
pathetic “Gleaners,” or the masterful “Sower”; in all 
will be seen the concentration of the whole economy of the 
picture on the essential motif, It is impossible to mistake 
the artist's intention, 

In his later years he was wont to insist upon the vital 
need of continual simplification, No simplification could 
be sufficiently simple for him. His method was the con- 
centration of all the artistic powers on one idea in each 
picture. In the art of literature he: found the same 
general lack of perception that works should be used to 
express — forcibly, unmistakably, an idea, an 
impression, whatever the subject to be brought out 
may be. 


In order to carry out his notion of the most extreme 
simplification of a —_—— and his ideal of combining the 
Greek art principles with the representation of modern 
life, Millet contended that his peasant figures must be 
types. If he could contrive it, he declared, he would 
paint none but types. The exceptional—which appears 
to mean the individeel—avent, e was convinced, be 
avoided like a pestilence. And indeed, he himself was 
enerally faithful to the portraiture of the typical: consider, 
or instance, “ La Maternité,” his numerous shepherdesses, 
reapers, mowers, wood-gatherers, churners, wool-carders, 
mothers teaching children to sew, spinners. With Millet 
the elimination of the individual characteristics went 
together with the elimination of everything purely orna- 
mental and non-essential. There follow two questions to 
be briefly dealt with, on which the great master has 
expressed very forcible and definite opinions—the ques- 
tions of beauty and of colouring. ith his ideas of 
simplification and typifying, with his love of the adequate, 
the suitable, and the powerful, it is immediately clear that 
beauty of an ideal kind—which he affirmed he never saw 
and which he believed does not exist—constituted no claim 
to his brush. Even ordinary beauty of the generally 
accepted kind—mere prettiness he loathed and detested— 
was rarely acceptable to him. Beauty, he would asseve- 
rate, was expression; for instance, that of a mother gasing 
upon her baby: beauty was suitability; for instance, that 
of otato or & pomegranate in its proper place. Who 
would say that a pomegranate is more beautiful than a 

otato, that Socrates would be more beautiful with the 
body of an Apollo, that a weather-worn dead tree-trunk is 
less beautiful than a living tree? Millet has left us many 
examples in art to prove the truth of his sayings. 
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His fundamental ideas—the “ mother-ideas,” as he liked 
to call them—rendered colour quite a secondary matter, 
even as in Powssin’s case, He would point out that great 
colourists like Titian, if his pictures were carefully 
examined, used few colours, Anyhow, it was true of 
Millet himeelf, He had quite a Germanic predilection 
for brown and heavy colouring, from which neither his 
Parisian experience nor his later adoption of pastel as 
one of his chief mediuma, entirely sallenal him, Light 
ness of touch was not granted to him often in oils, Hence, 
generally speaking, his drawings have appealed moat to 
connoisseurs, Millet himself felt freest in black and 
white, He would hardly allow that more, or much more, 
was necessary for a picture, Black and white seemed 
strongest and most expressive, Here, however, we may 
~~ * be allowed to differ from the great painter, 
Jonaciously or unconsciously, he doubtless felt the limita: 
tions of his colour-faculty, What are vitally important, 
and will always remain so, are the first principles set up 
again, after many generations, by Millet, the examples he 
achieved of them, and the noble pattern of his own hard: 
working life, devoted unawervingly from the firat, even 
in Paris, to the artistic illustration of the lofty Greeo- 
Niblioal conceptions he gradually formed for himaelf of 
peasant and country life, 





REVIEWS 
THE FRANCE OF VOLTAIRE 


An ae ay ab agi Marquise, Ty Waank Hamer, 
(Stanley Paul and Oo, 168, net,) 


Iv the title of this volume had been “ Voltaire and his 
Circle” it would have proved no less suitable than the 
present one, for the nominal heroine is almost over- 
shadowed in importance by the actual hero, The story 
of the irregular household of three persona at Oirey Is 
one of the most significant notes of a period when in 
France “everybody was so inconstant that no one could 
believe in another's constancy,” Emilie, Madame du 
Ohitelet, whose brilliant intellectual powers caused her 
to scorn the manifold follies of the fashionable salons, 
while her desire for enjoyment made her occasionally take 
part in them, found in Voltaire her veritable ami intime, 
and almost from the first the great philosopher and poet 
recognised in her a kindred spirit, The two decided to 
spend their lives together, and Voltaire became the third 
person in the extraordinary ménage, which lasted from 
1733 to 1749, and which we, on this side of the Channel, 
ean never hope fully to understand, “Madame du 
Chitelet has a husband,” said he; “she is a goddess 
married to a mortal, and this mortal dares to have wishes,” 
One is inclined to sympathise with the ignored mortal, 
in spite of the two exceptional intellects by which his own 
was dominated, 

This wonderful woman, who analysed the work of 
Leibnitz, who translated into French Newton's treatise on 
the principles of mathematics, and who studied geometry 
and physics with the utmost eagerness, forms an attractive 
subject for the investigator of French history and modes 
of thought, Of her Sainte-Beuve wrote: “Madame du 
Ohatelet was not an ordinary person; she occupied a 
rank in higher literature and philosophy which it was 
easier for the women of her time to laugh at than to 
emulate.” Her lover commemorated her incongruities in 
verse ; 

Cette belle Ame est une ¢toffe 
Quelle brode en mille fagons ; 
Son esprit est trés philosophe, 
Et son cour aime les pompons. 


Mr. Hamel tells in a most interesting manner of the 
famous and decorative personages with whom this lady 








was brought into contact; he preserves a certain alr of 
detachment and a judicious reticence without being hard 
or unsympathetic, and he never allows the narrative to 
become a mere catalogue of notorieties, Here and there 
his pages are illuminated with little character studies 
which show that he has seen beneath superfclalities into 
the heart of his theme, We may quote one instance |— 


Voltaire was primarily & poet, His passions were Lntel- 
leatual, THis oritioal mind asked for experience which had 
grown upon the tree of selence, He enjoyed the soviet 
of women, but he never gave himself up to the aystematio 
art of wooing that was the fashion, omen were growing 
more exacting, They had long been accustomed to the 
flattering language of passion ; they required that it should 
bevome more and more extravagant and symbolic, Their 
hearts, their ears, thelr feelings were blunted with eustom, 
They demanded something fresh, and Voltaire gave them 
verses, because verses were dealt out by him as easily as 
wards by 4 gambler, But he did not trouble himself even 
to pretend that the verses meant more than anpeared on 
the surface, They meant leas; they were written for the 
sheer joy of writing them, and for the pleasure of seeing an 
anawerlng amile on some fair woman's lips, an answering 
dlanee from some falr woman's eyes, 


To this might have been added Oarlyle's curious desorip- 
tion of Voltaire asa“ thin, long gentleman, with high red. 
heeled shoes and the daintiont polite attitudes and paces 
' , nove and underlip more than ever coaleseing, but 
two eyes shining on you like carbuncles, and in the rtnging 
voloe, such touches of speech when you apply for it! 

The meee of the cafés, the atory of tor they gradu: 
ally entered into the life of Paria and became centres for 
Interchange of epigram, gossip, and oritiolam, is touched 
apes a Many entertaining anecdotes are told 
of these essentially French resorta; that of the Abbé 
Pellegrin, who agreed to write a marriage ode at twenty 
sous per verse for a prospective bridegroom, is one of the 
beat, A stranger, having overheard part of the conversa. 
tion, inquired if any particular length had been agreed 
upon, and warned the patron of poesy that, if not, he would 
have to pay for at least a thousand verses, The alarmed 
customer rushed off, to find Pellegrin in his attic reeling 
out the hundredth stanza—quantity rather than quality 
being important in the eyes of an impeounious bard, 

The morals of the period were lax, but the influences of 
the sa/ons were not entirely corrupt, though in many cases 
they might be perverted—as when President Hénault said 
of Madame de Lambert that it was necessary to be in her 
salon to get into the French Academy, Voltaire, 
immersed in philosophic researches, and at the same time 
admiring his beloved Emilie so ardently that he had to 
follow whither she led, found the life tiresome, “T no 
longer live,” he wrote to one of his friends, “I am dragged 
in spite of myself into the stream. I go, I come. I sup 
at the end of the town, to sup the next night at the other 
end, From the society of three or four intimate friends 
it is necessary to fly to the opera, to the comedy, to see 
curiosities, to embrace a hundred people a day, to make 
and receive a hundred protestations; not one instant to 
oneself, no time to write, to think, or to sleep, I am like 
the ancient who died, crushed by the flowers they threw 
at him.” Yet his companion used to rise early after these 
festivities and work out severe mathematical problems 
before breakfast, It can easily be imagined that the poor 
fellow was only completely happy when she forsook Paris, 
shook off gaieties, and gave the order for a retirement to 
peaceful Cirey, whore, despite many amusoments and visits 
of friends, energies wore not dissipated quite so lavishly. 
Wherever this unique couple went, they created a sensa- 
tion; whatever they did was bizarre and unconventional. 
“They quarrelled and were temporarily bitter enemies, 
or they were friendly and no pair could be more devoted. 
They considered nobody's comfort but their own, and 
annexed the furniture, arranged the meals, and did every- 
thing to suit themselves,” 

A diverting instance of their preoccupation with extra- 
mundane matters occurred when, on a night journey in 
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the depth of winter from Paris to their retreat, one of 
the carriage-springs broke down, and Madame du ChAtelet, 
Voltaire, and the maid were upset amid an avalanche of 
boxes and parcels on the snow-covered road, Oushions 
were placed on the snow for the a cag ome and there, 
shivering but happy, thoy discussed the starry heavens 
and the mysteries of space, “ At that moment,” saya Mr, 
Hamel, “she was truly groat, Passionloss and calm, hor 
intellect was in the ascendant, So she should have lived 
~eand so died,” 

“Like a Homerlo goddess,” says an eminent Bnglish 
oritio, “the divine Emilie poured a cloud round her hero,” 
She held him enchained to the last; and when finally, 
after sixteon years of constancy in an inconstant age, her 
sudden violent passion for a younger man destroyed her, 
Voltairve’s existence was for a long time thrown into con. 
fusion, The story of the death of the Marquise du 
Chatelet is irremediably sordid, soiled by an act of the 

rossest deception which it ls impossible to exonerate in 
the slightest degree, The current of thought in those days 
was #0 involved, so utterly antagonistic to our present 
English views, that it is difleult to know when to “~~ 
thise and when to condemns yet it seems that the influ. 
ence of such women as Bmilie du Chatelet cannot have 
been altogether unwholesome, To ald and inapire 
Voltalre—the friend of D'Alembert, Diderot, Vauve- 
nargues, Beaumarchals, Condoroet, and a score of other 
famous men—wae no mean achievement, and the problem 
of separating the moral from the intellectual and spiritual 
aide of so enduring a comradeship ia not easy of solution, 
The author of this volume wisely refrains from attempting 
the task; he narrates, comments occasionally, and does 
not pretend to be an historian, The wong of a book 
from existing material oan be done badly; in this case 
the historical interest is so great and the method of its 
presentation is so discreet, that we can praise Mr, Hamel 
with few reservations, We object to the adjective 
“divine” as applied to a boudoir, and in two or three 
chapters the introduction of certain persons seems super- 
fluous to the main theme, but these are practically the 
only faults to be found in his cleverly written book, 





SCIENTIFIC INQUIRY 


Phases of Rvolution and Heredity, By Dn, Bunny Han, 
M.D,, F.R.0.P.E, (Rebman, 58, net.) 


The Mental Symptoma of Brain Disease, By Bunnanv Hot- 
LANDER, M.D, (Rebman, 6s, net) 


In no department of specialised human knowledge are the 
differences of doctors and the bewilderments of the ordinary 
man so obvious as in that of biology and the questions 
radiating from it and allied to it. ase Darwin set the 
ball rolling, a dozen or two of professors on each side 
have been endeavouring to divert its course, with or without 
the assistance of impolite language; and recruits for this 
sublimated hockey-game of Evolutionists v, Modified Evolu- 
tionists are never lacking, We take it that the Anti-Evolu- 
tionists are at present resting from their strenuous labours 
of years past, since we only hear the echoes of their 
horrified shrieks, their cries of “ Anathema.” 

Dr, Hart’s book deals with the phenomena of heredity 
in a manner which interests the reader from the beginning, 
although there are faults to be noticed later, The discus- 
sion of Mendel's discoveries gives opportunity for the 
author to criticise the way in which that unrewarded 
genius used some of his terms and conclusions. We can- 
not reproduce the diagrams, but it seems fairly clear that 
the “dominance” and “recessiveness” apparent in the 
results of Mendel’s experiments are expressions too loosel 
employed if a clear and workable thesis is to be achieved. 
We are glad to see, however, that a hearty admiration 
comes to the front for the man whose patient labours have 
been so fine a foundation for others who succeeded him ; 
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While Darwinism and Weiamanniam were in a condition 
of “ stalemate," after many successful moves, the problem 
of the mechaniam of the distribution of peveditaty qualities 
in some of ita aspects was being worked out by @ then 
unknown observer of supreme intellect, It is not too 
much to say that Mendel's researches on variation in 
plants and on the distribution of the contrasted characters 
in the crossed plants, in the greatest single contribution 
ever made to evolution, » . » He viewed the whole 
problem as one to be determined, not by a limited number 
of experiments with a necessarily brief note of results, 
but one to be planned and carried out for years, if never 
nary, @& any avourate experimental and statistical investi. 
vation should be, . . » What he did in his eight years 
work seoma to us now reasonable and sensible; but the 
more one thinks over it the more one sees the genius of the 
man! it is the eagle's swoop to the goal, simple and easy, 
but not to be attained by the flutterings of ordinary 
mortals, . . « He had the joy of the solution, if not 
in hin lifetime the eredit, 


Why, we wonder, does the author go out of his way to 
deal his literary readers a disconcerting and almost im- 
posene slap in the face when pomnenns the Toman 
Jatholle Church, which apparently aids fAnanolally ite 
promising students, with the Protestant Churches! In 
suggesting that these would do well to follow the Roman 
Catholle lead, he suddenly remarks that we should then 
be spared the spectacle of thelr acutest minds, when not 
oooupled with investigation where thought is hampered, 
wasteng thely powers on the obsourities of Browning or 
the subtleties of Meredith,” This is altogether beside the 
mark, and a trifle petulant; the labour of the literary man 
is ae valuable in its sphere aa that of other experts, Dr, 
Hart forgets that every clever man cannot be a aclentiat, 
and that as much brain power may go to the critical estima. 
tion of an eminent writer as to the elaboration of recondite 
biologie theories, 


On the subject of possible human variations, and the 
perplexities of policy in the matter of eugenics, he is more 
sound, In spite of the fact that variation is really beyond 
the reach of the individual, he remarks cogently that the 
race has in it “some normal tendencies of a dangerous 
nature, and often an innate hatred of discipline that 
requires careful watching, The réle must be to guide, 
advise, evolve the — body and healthy life, all the 
while remembering that what is innate will show itself even 
to destruction, , . . What is true must stand—that is a law 
of Nature; what is false will go; and one must recognise 
that in all advances both are present, and only the smelt- 
ing of accurate observation and sane and just criticism will 
give us the pure metal of Truth.” The danger of accept- 
ing heredity as any guiding force in the affairs of life is 
obvious; the capacities of a child may differ greatly from 
those of its parents; thus their duty is not to compel him 
to take a certain route, but to educate him as well as may 
be, “to see where his talents lie, and to let him develo 
them.” Enthusiasts who would have the world vetentaes 
by rule and measuring-line may take to heart the warning 
here given to the effect that “legislation as to marriage 
on scientific lines would be a misfortune; we know too 
little to be able to do anything safely.” 


Dr, Hart is occasionally too didactic. “The univer: 
sities,” he says, “cater for average ability and abnormal 
cramming power, and their heads have been usually more 
conspicuous, as a rule, (sc) for their business abilities and 
manipulative dexterity in wirepulling, in the interests of 
the university, of course, than for encouraging the progress 
of science and learning.” We will leave our readers to 
criticise the composition of the above sentence; apart 
from that, such sweeping generalisations have very little 
in them; if, indeed, they are not perilously near non- 
sense. The chapters concerning the life and habits of the 
bee, fascinating as they undeniably are, include too much 
of that ordinary every-day knowledge which those who buy 
or read this book will surely have already gleaned. The 
whole of the last part of the book, in fact, with its notes 
on Pepys, Rousseau, Dickens, and other writers, seems 
rather inconsequent. 
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The conflict of specialists and the chaos of their con- 
clusions, to which we referred in our opening sen- 
tences, seem no less in evidence when we turn to Dr. Hol- 
lander’s new volume—“ there is no uniformity of opinion 
even with reference to fundamental questions... . Each 
observer has given his own nomenclature and interpreta- 
tion.” In his well-known logical way, backed up by 
numerous striking examples drawn both from his own 
experience and from the observations of other highly 
trained men, the author sets out to prove the principle that 
the elementary psychical states ond capacities are related 
to definite brain centres—a very different idea, be it noted, 
from that of the phrenological enthusiast, who would ticket 
each tiny convolution of the brain with some label of 
emotion or feeling or mental tendency, “We find,” he 
says, “that when the frontal lobes are destroyed by injury 
or disease, the processes of judgment and reason ate 
diminished, there is an inability to fix the attention, to 
follow @ continuous train of thought, or to conduct intel- 
lectual processes, ultimately ending in complete dementia, 
We find, moreover, that in sich men the struggle between 
the lower instincts and ethical feelings is diminished or 
does not exist any longer, and instead of & rational man 
We see & GFeatite given over entirely to the satisfaction 
of his lower desives, Much is the case in all forms of 
lesions of the frontal lobes, and it does not occur in lesions 
of other parts of the brain.” These words, aesompanied 
as they ave by me eases, seem irrefutable; but there 
ive many diffeulties in the way of acting upon information 
= from mere observation—the only method where 
HAR ny 4 ave eoneerned, Before the surgeon dave 
operate (and Dv, Hollander sees in the future tie pussi: 
bility of operation for insanity) he must be very sure of 
his cata, It seems to us that AR men could be relied upon 


in so serious a matter, The author recognises this to a 
vertain extent; 


Crime is not always the outcome of wickedness, but often 
(ue to disorder or disease of the brain, and therefore the 
medical and beycholo joal expert should be called upon 
in all doubtful cases for a diagnosis, , . , 


Manifold ave the mysteries of the teeming personalitions 
which surround us in the street, on the atatlon nlatforms, 
in the train, wherever we mingle with our fellows, We 
feel an uneasy thrill at several passages from Dr, Hol- 


lander’s pages, This, for instance, is not precisely tran- 
quillising ; 


There are men perfectly sane, according to the legal test, 
who are tormented with a horrible impulse to do, and per- 
haps actually do, what they know and loathe as wrong, 
he driving impulse in them is so strange and contrary 
to thelr true nature and desire, so repugnant and yet so 
compulsive, that in olden times it seemed explicable only 
As @ positive porsession by the devil or other evil spirit, 


We may reflect, however, for our comfort, that humanity 
in the main is not bad company, and that these eccen- 
trivition of brain-development are very much in a minority, 

"he author has been careful not to encumber his work 
with more technical language than was absolutely neces- 
sary, #0 that we can recommend it to the reader who is 
not medically semppet, as well as to the thoughtful con- 
sideration of psye a and physicians, Dr, Jules 


Morel, an expert in diseases of the brain, contributes a 
pleasantly appreciative preface, 
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LOUISIANA 


Iistory of Reconstruction in Louisiana. Through 1868. 


By Joun Rose Ficxnmn, (The Jol 
Baltimore, U.S.A.) (The Johns Hopkins Proas, 


[Iv is well for us, so far away in England, to have an 
occasional reminder of the great history which Hes behind 
that huge tract of the New World termed familiarly “The 
United States ”—a collection of varying populations av4 





divergent interests of which most of us know little. The 
available history may seem comparatively recent, in 
the light of our own past, but it is none the less 
enthralling, exciting, and adventurous ; the chaos of the 
mid-nineteenth century has hardly ret in many cases, 
settled down into coherence and calm. The Southern 
States especially have experienced upheavals and political 
catastrophes. hat is true of the Old World seems to 
hold good of the New; the farther south we go the more 
passionate thie race; across the Atlantic the negro 
roblem has, of course, introduced an extra complication. 
n 1860 the slave population of Louisiana was 351,726, 
while the free persons of colour numbered 18,647; at 
the census of 1890 the negro population of the United 
States worked out at 7,470,040. “I barely suggest for 
your private consideration,” wrote President Lincoln to 
Governor Hahn of Louisiana, discussing the question of 
the franchise, “ whether some of the coloured people may 
rot be let in, as, for instance, the very intelligent, and 
especially those who have fought gallantly in our ranks. 
They would probably help in some + ing time in the 
eatery to keep the jewel of Liberty in the family of Free- 
off, 

The concise and ny | expressed contents of the book 
before us give a very vivid idea of the troublous times 
through whieh unhappy Louisiana passed not so long ago. 
In the year 1856 Governor Hebert uttered solemn admoni: 
tions, foreseeing the struggle, “ The wild spirit of fanati- 
ciam whieh has for so many years disturbed the peace of 
the country,” he said, “has steadily ineveased in power 
and influence, It controls the councils of several Mtates, 
nullifies the laws of Congress enacted for the protection 
af our property, and resists the execution of them, even 
to the shedding of blood, , .. Phe slave-holding Mtates 
ave warned in time, They should be prepared for the 
issue, Tf it must come, the sooner the better, The time 
for concessions on our part and compromises is past.” 
Governov Wiokliffe, succeeding him, took @ similar tone 
in his inaugural address; 


I do not wish to speak lightly of the Union, Next to 
the liberty of the oltiven and the sovereignty of the Mtates 
I regard Ttvas the primary object of patriotic desire, f 
should be dear to us as @ sentiment, and dearer to us 
for its real value, But it cannot have escaped observation 
that the hold which the Union once had upon the affec- 
tion of the South has been materially weakened, and that 
its dissolution is now frequently spoken of, if not with 
absolute levity, yet with, positive indifference, and, 
occasionally, as desirable, 


South Carolina, which seceded on December 20, 1860, 
led the way, and was quickly followed by several other 
Southern States, The Kouth, however, failed to realise 
that the North was “readier and stronger than she in 
every way, and that the spirit of the time was hostile to 
the continuance of slavery,” She held, through her leaders, 
that slavery was eye le in the eyes of God and man, 
From her own point of view there was naturally a great 
deal to be said which we, with our hereditary inborn 
ideas of freedom, unvexed by any problems of alien blood, 
cannot thoroughly understand, Affairs in Louisiana, from 
that date onward, passed through a series of crises which 
recall the mediaval period of our own land, Words ran 
high on either side; laws were made, broken, patched, 
repealed, by dozens, One of the most notorious orders, 
issued by General Butler, Administrator of New Orleans, 
which drew forth a strong condemnation from the English 
House of Lords, ran as follows: 


As officers and soldiers of the United States have been 
subject to repeated insults from women, calling themselves 
ladies, of New Orleans, in return for the moat scrupulous 
non-interference and courtesy on our part, ib is ordered 
hereafter, when any female shall by mere gesture or move 
ment, insult, or show contempt for any offloors or soldiers 
of the United States, she shall be regarded and held 
ron nn Ah be treated as a woman about town plying her 
avoeation, 
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In 1862—the days of the exploits of the famous Monitor 
and Merrimac—the emancipation proclamation caused 
considerable embarrassment, and a passage may 
be quoted illustrating the difficulties with which those 
in authority had to contend: 


Enough had been done to encourage many slaves, when 
the Federal camps were in their vic _ to escape from 
the plantations and the toil of the fie ds and to throw 
themselves within: the Federal lines, seeking at the hands . 
of the army officers food, raiment, and a life of leisure. 
.. + Ten thousand poured into Now Orleans alone, and 

- Butler, although trong By iy = that they should run 
away from their masters to issue orders that no more 
should be received at the various posts. Some planters, 
unable to make their slaves work, and unwilling to sup- 
port them in idleness, actually sent them within the 

ederal lines, hoping to reclaim them later. 


A few months later General Butler paid attentions to 
the free men of colour, and an amusing toast was pro- 
csed by & negro orator at a banquet in his honour, 
‘Here's to the General,” said hey “he has a white face, 
but a black heart.” No wonder that this sentiment caused 
much amusement, as the author informs us, in the North 
as well as the South, 


Things went from bad te worse until in 1664 there were 
two eapitals in Louisiana and two governors, each elaim- 
ing legitimacy, The assassination of President Lincoln 
did net tend to improve matters, for, according te Pro: 
fessor Ficklen, President Johnson was net the man to 
carry of Lineoln’s benefleent work; he “ brought up with 
him @ certain coarseness of fibye and an extraordinary 
lack ef good taste whieh ruined his influence with the 
ruling faction in Congress,” The celebrated Convention 
of 1664, convened * eneral Banks to vevise and amend 
the constitution ef 1858, sat for sevent rant days, and 
ran up & nice little bill in whieh figure io, 1 for linuors 
and algavs, #414 for “ioe,” 84,857 for “daily papers" —a 
sinister suggestion lurks heral—and #8, for “sta 
tionery,” The Galogates apparently had a very ood time 
at the expense of the taxpayera—a state of a alte whieh, 
it must be admitted, is not altogether unknown in our 
own happy country, One member of the conclave perpe- 
trated a delicious bull” on hearing of the defiant answer 
of a certain editor who had been summoned to account 
for his actions; “Bend Thomas P, May to jail,” he ox- 
slaimed; “let him know that he lives in a land of 
liberty!” An interesting chapter is devoted to the riot 
of 1866, but the causes which led to this (which seems 
to have been merely a glorified election row, although 
there was some shooting on both sides) are too involved 
' be recapitulated here, By 1867 the negroes were jubl- 
ant: 


Now, at last, they believed that they had reached the 
yromised land, They were to vote, to hold offlce, to make 
aws, Nay, more; “We want,’ said the negro organ, " to 
ride in ~ | conveyance, to travel on steamboats, eat ‘n 


any steamboat, dine at any restaurant, or educate our 
children at any school," 


And even at this day the problem is a burning one in many 
Southern States, as Mr, William Archer has recently 
shown in his fascinating account of a journey through that 
territory, 

These were the days of various organisations, of political 
clubs and secret societies, both Democratic and Republi 
oan, some of which went by titles which suggest to English 
ears a popular football team: the Seymour Tigers, the 
Swamp Fox Rangers, the Seymour Infantas, and the 
Innocents, “The Knights of the White Camelia” was 
another elaborate and powerful association of the period, 
formed with the object of preserving the superiority of 
the whites, The “Ku Klux Klan,” disbanded in 1869, 
interfered even in private quarrels, becoming a nuisance, 
inasmuch as persons having no connection with the order 
used its name and disguise to cover their orimes, Such 
assemblies, however, as the author pointe out, “ whatever 
good they may accomplish, bear within themselves the 


seeds of their own destruction; they become a cloak for 
the deeds of desperate men, and the better elements of 
society, in self-protection, find it necessary to disown or 
destroy what they have founded.” 

We take leave of this acute and closely written study 
of a problem exotic to English thought with an expression 
of sincere regret that the author did not live to complete 
his work. He had the inquiring mind and the methodical 
temperament necessary to the historian; his own opinions 
are not obtrusive, but are introduced judiciously exactly 
when the reader needs light on some particular point. 
Such a man may slip occasionally in detail, but he is not 
likely to go wrong on any important question, and Pro- 
fessor Ficklen, had he lived, would have become known as 
one of the greatest authorities on this tremendous enigma 
which even now demands the highest tact and the most 
unbiassed consideration for its solution. 





FICTION 
THRER NOVELS. 


Wind Along the Waste, By Mauna Annustay, (Methuen 
and Ca, 6s.) 


The Charm. By Atson Panniw, (Methuen and Go, 6s.) 


Jemm ase By Buananp Capus, (Methuen and 
Ce, 68.) 


 Wiep Along the Waste” is a story of Parisian life, Mrs, 
Byrne is an Englishwoman and an artist, and a widow, 
and the curtain goes up on her studio, 


Hideous! Hideous! Hideous! "’ 


Hach word, uttered low, but vibrating with concentrated 
fury, was accompanied by the sound of a hollow blow 
followed by tearing, ripping canvas, That was the only 
noise in the large studio till the man sitting on the lon 
vouwh in corner sprang to his feet with a lou 
exclamation, 

" Good Heavens! 
Ave you mad? 

he woman at the easel turned, and the strong, clear 
north light made her ved hair to flame, She langhed a 
short, harsh laugh, turned again, and tore one of the strips 
of hanging canvas from its support and flung it to t 
ground, dashed her palette-knife viciously into the remains 
of the mutilated picture, and tore another strip off. 


Aregonde! What ave you doing! 


The reason of this violent conduct was that Mra, Byrne 
had come to the conclusion that the pioture she was 
working at was a “cheap anecdotal,” The man who said 
“Good Heavens!” was Herbert Montgomery, a mild 
secretary of embassy, and on his Incautiously saying that 
he had thought the ploture “ very oy i the red-hot 
artistic soul of Mra, Byrne breaks off the engagement, 
Then did Aregonde, or Gonda, fall in with a — 
troupe of Apaches, and then did she commence a flirtation 
with one of them, named Faux-Col, or “ Collars,” like the 
gentloman at Mra, Todgers’s boarding-house, Gonda tried 
to trifle with Collars, who peg felled her to earth, 
having none of the mildness of Herbert Montgomery in 
his disposition; and with this effective blow he captured 
the lady's affection, She disguised herself in blue 
spectacles, and became known and honoured in Apache 
civoles under the title of Verre Bleu. Thus she lived 
merrily until a professional misfortune connected with the 
guillotine cut short Faux-Col’s career, Gonda tried to 
start life afresh under better auspices, but the Apache 
episode worked her ruin in the ond, 

Such in brief outline is the plot of Miss Annesley’s book. 
And the moral? The moral is that everything depends 
upon the writer’s point of view. As Gonda stands, she 
and all her doings are flashy, melodramatic, uncon- 
vinoing. But not because her temperament is an impos- 





sible temperament, or because the incidents in her life 
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are of an unusual character, There are plenty of fools in 
the world, and all sorts of queer things are happening 
daily, Blanche Amory was a fool—she reminds one of 
Gonda—and her dealings with the chef were, it is hinted, 
very queer indeed; but Blanche is viewed by her creator 
in her true light: that is, a wholly ridiculous light. We 
all rip canvases, or would like to rip canvases, at times; 
but we have the grace to laugh at ourselves afterwards, 
and if we do not vine at ourselves, then there is a cue 
for somebody else to laugh. Miss Annesley had materials 
for a capital comedy ; he has unwisely made them into 
a melodrama, 


Tue CHARM, 


Poor Mark Rennard, the hero, or rather the principal 
male character, of “The Charm,” was not a fool like 
Mrs. Byrne. On the contrary, he is quite an excellent 
English type. Not by any means intellectual, not a man 
of books; he has yet very decent abilities and a mind of 
the bon ordinaire type, which, as a rule, is the very best 
kind of mind to carry a man through life. Mark Rennard 
gets into the Indian Civil Service, and finds himself the 
assistant of Mr, Banister, a civilian with a kindly disposi- 
tion and a fine taste in cookery, One would have said 
that a career could not start under fairer omens; and yet, 
Rennard being, as we have implied, very far from a fool, 
commits an excessively foolish action; he marries a half: 
easte widow, The result is tragedy, but we do not say 
‘ferve him right,” nor do we feel inclined to laugh, as 
in the ease of the lady who tore up her pletures and rioted 
in emotions, “ The om " is good and eonvinelng and 
pathetic, because there was empie excuse for that deplor- 
ably silly marriage, Poor Teresa, a charming woman in 
her way, differed from the excellent Banister in this) she 
would put too much garlic into everything, and when 
Mark said a suspicion of garlic was “all right and quite 
artistic,” naively replied that “for her part she preferred 
certainty to suspicion,” There was ample excuse for 
Mark, because, in the first place, he was very young, 
Becondly, Teresa was very beautiful, Thirdly, she was 
very unhappy, And fourthly, Rennard had just been 
jilted in the most heartless manner by his first love, Eve, 

ake these facts into consideration, remember that if it 
had not been for the generous young civilian Teresa would 
have been forced into a marriage with a loathsome and 
vicious old man, you will agree that the situation is of 
legitimate tragedy, you will sympathise with husband and 
wife, who were alike unhappy, 

The fact is, the story has been carried through by the 
author with a rare senso of moderation, and a rarer sense 
of humour, Nothing very dreadful happens—till the last 
page—the tragedy lies in the recognition, on both sides, 
that the marriage was a mistake, There is tragi-comedy 
in the arrival of Teresa with her luggage :— 


There were bundles tied up in bath-towels, in horse 
blankets, in cotton druggets and mats; actually there was 
a zine bath filled with loose articles, probably collected at 
the last moment. And heaped together were sticks and 
umbrellas, coats, and sun-hats, plants in pots, a bird in a 
cage, a cat mewing in a basket. The sweeper stood holding 
three dogs that dragged at their chains and barked deafen: 
ingly. Also there were various pieces of furniture. 


And on the hideous squalor of this assortment of 
rubbish, on poor beautiful but untidy Teresa 
was coming down, her hat was on one side, a large 
triangular hole had been torn in her skirt fell the icy 
eye of the correct and spick-and-span Miss Eve Lancaster, 
that early love of the P. and O, boat! .stiss Perrin is 
to be congratulated heartily, and we hope “The Charm ” 
will have a great success, 


Jummy Anmercraw, 


The only fault that can legitimately be found with 
“Jommy Abercraw ” is that he is own brother to “ Gallop- 
ing Dick.” To the present writer he appears the better 
brother of the two; in other words, the craftsmanship of 
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Mr, Bernard Capes is superior to that of Mr, Marriott 
Watson, and the way in which the “ galloping” or high- 
wayman interest is interwoven with the Jacobite interest 
commands one’s respectful admiration, Then were is a 
strong dash of the hidden treasure interest, and a very 
pretty use of the secret chamber interest; altogether, the 
mixture is capital, stap our vitals if it isn’t! 

But with all its merits, “Jemmy Abercraw” is not the 
book that is going to be written one of these fine days—if it 
does not turn out that Charles Reade wrote this book years 
ago under the title of “Griffith Gaunt.” That is, Mr. 
Capes's eighteenth century is a conventional eighteehth 
century and not the real thing. Some day a man who has 
spent his life with old books and pamphlets and criminal 
trials, and Hogarth and Smollett, who has read the classics 
of the time and dived into the rubbish-heaps of the time, 
who could find his way about the London of 1750 on a 
dark night and tell a countryman the shortest cut between 
Holborn and Leicester Fields; some day this man will 
write, entirely for his own amusement, the book about the 
eighteenth century. 





The Star of Love. 


By Fronmnes Monsn Krnosiey. 
trated, 


(Appleton and Go, 6s.) 


Tris is an historical novel concerned with the “ loves” of 
— Hsther and Ahasuerus, or Xerxes, the great King, 
he plot may be assumed to be familiar, and Misa Kingsley 
relies for her interest upon her rich embroidery upon the 
plain narrative of the Book of Mather, The beok is a 
serious attempt to portray the life of the period, and we 
have carefully wrought descriptions of the feasts and ban: 
quets ab Bhushan, and the magnificences of the great King 
in war and peace, But-—the Fook is not alive; we cannot 
believe in Xerxes as “a lovely soul beneath the royal 
purple,” or in Esther as “a sweet and loving woman,” 
the “ guardian angel of fallen Israel,” At such a touch of 
sentimentality all reality vanishes, The author should 
simplify and prune her occasional exuberances of style, 
and give us less of the rose and the nightingale in the 
gardens, Esther's complexion is pode ni as glowing 
“with the satin sheen of half-blown roses, white and dewy 
in the dawn of an Eastern morn”; and the dawn, again, 
is described, “in terms of Esther,” as “ flushed with rosy 
light, which palpitated beneath light, diaphanous clouds, 
like the pure flesh of a beautiful maid under a misty 
— of white.” The illustrations in colour are excel- 
ent, 


Thlus- 





Sentenced to Death. By Rosmrt Macuray, 
Chatto and Windus, 6s.) 


Born the characters and incidents of Mr. Machray’s story 
bear such a natural impress as almost to cause one to 
fancy that they—the characters and incidents—are records 
Such power on the part of a 


(London; 


| novelist says much for his style of expression, for it is a 


“her hair | the little-known ability and courage which lie behind the 


power that not only imagines, but vitalises persons and 
events. The interest of the story is greatly sihenned from 
the fact of the importance of the plot, which goes towards 
exposing the dangers of a foreign conspiracy, as well as 


mute, yet active, forces of our secret service, Halliday 
Browne is a simple and manly study of a secret service 


official, who, because of certain high services rendered to 
| his Government in the suppression of a a in 


Bengal, is sentenced to death by the plotters. oreover, 
the fell intention is very nearly accomplished. Fernando 
Valdespino, on the other hand, is a pure and unprejudiced 
atudy of a young and handsome Spaniard, As for Zilla 
Barradell, the heroine of the tale, she is both charmingly 
and consistently portrayed, Indeed, Mr. Machray’s story 


of two men and a maid should command wide public 
interest. 
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A Week at the Sea, 
and Oo, 6s.) 

Mr. Sxirriesurny, a watchmaker, of Podbury, and 
a member of a literary society there, has an un- 
quenched desire to make the acquaintance of the great 
men of this world in the shape of its artists 
and authors, but murmurs something about the impos- 
sibility of it all, and talks of going to Heaven instead., 
His niece-housekeeper, a very practical person, suggests 
that it would show more sense to talk of going to Black- 
ool, Anyway, the result of the craving for a change 
determines Skittlebury to go to Oraghaven, of which he 
has at the back of his mind pleasant though very distant 
memories. He goes, and recognises the headland topped 
with the white flagstaff, and the little stone jetty, which 
alone remain unchanged since his childhood. 

After this sentimental preamble the fun soon begins. 
Skittlobury meets a man with a broken-down bicyole, and 
renders first aid, and in consequence is dubbed “ Doctor ” 
by his new acquaintance, who professes to be an artist, 
and a well-known one into the bargain, Other characters 
rapidly fill the stage and delight Skittlebury’s ambition 
to be amongst artists and authors up to the hilt, 
The watshmaher returns home at the end of his week 
with enough material for essays for his mutual improve- 
ment society and for entertaining his friends to last the 
reat of his life, He also comes into direst touch with 
the Peerage, and is so impressed that he rises to negative 
the proposal “ That the House of Lords be abolished” at 
the autumn session of his beloved society, Much of the 
hook is faree, and amusing faree; but - oll are touches 
here and there of the little watehmaker’s character which 
show that “one touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin,” and the author has certainly written a story which 
will both interest and amuse the reader, 


By Haroup Avery, (Stanley Paul 


THE THEATRE 


" Nonopy’s Davanrmr,” 


Arter having been obliged to deal very severely with the 
American play at Terry's Theatre and the Greeba play 
at the Garrick, it was very pleasant to witness the first 
performance of a play which is as original as it is 
delightful, and of which we find ourselves able to speak 
with genuine enthusiasm. We refer, of course, to 
“ Nobody's Daughter,” by George Paston, with which Mr. 
Gerald du Maurier opened his managerial campaign at 
Wyndham’s Theatre on Saturday evening last. We choose 
to deal with this play this week, and hold over our 
examination of “The Crisis” and “Henry VIII.” for 
reasons that are purely selfish. To our mind criticism 
does not mean destruction, and we would far rather praise 
than blame. ‘“ Nobody’s Daughter” is the most human, 
natural, and intelligent piece of work which has been seen 
in London since the production of Mr. Barrie’s “ What 
Every Woman Knows.” It owes nothing to that play, but 
it has the same valuable quality of freshness. Like Mr. 
Barrie, George Paston is not afraid to be considered 
ingenuous by the average dramatic critic. The problem 
is a simple one, dealt with in a perfectly simple manner; 
the dialogue straightforward and workmanlike. There is 
no sign of the tinkering, the over-elaboration, which is so 
noticeable in the dialogue of Sir Arthur Pinero, Mr. Sutro, 
and Mr. Carton, which generally becomes Telegraphese. 
The characters do not “approach,” they just “ come.” 
They are never “obsessed by” anything. They talk as 
human beings talk; they do not deliver speeches and 
impromptus which have been carefully thought out. At 
the same time, they say shrewd things, witty things, and 
one or two memorable things. There is, also, nothing 
machine-made about the construction, The story moves 
along simply and inevitably, and the characters make 
themselves clear to the audience, The manipulating hand 
of the practised author is not spread self-consciously over 
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all the acts, There is a nice irony underlying it, and 
there are a charming humour and a very delightful sym- 
pathy in its gradual working out. 


The moment the curtain rose on Mrs, Grant’s cottage 
at Brambleside our interest was aroused, We noticed on 
the grave and beautiful face of the elderly woman some- 
thing which denoted plainly enough a sense of impending 
trouble. While she worked at her mending she sought 
advice and comfort from the pages of the Bible. he 
room was very neat and prim and old-fashioned. There 
was something of Calvinism in the atmosphere, Into this 
place almost immediately came the people who were 
expected, but not to be welcomed, by the middle-aged 
woman. One was Colonel Torrens, commanding the regi- 
mental depot at Wolverswyck, and the other was Mrs, 
Frampton, wife of Mr. Frampton, mana ing director of the 
Wolverswyck pottery works, The Colonel, a quiet, 
reserved man, conventionally excellent, and the middle- 
aged Mrs, Frampton, upon whose beauty time had not 
yet laid the hand of destruction, were obviously ill at 
ease, They had come to pa one of their infrequent visits 
to thelr young ward, eal = Honora May, who had been 
brought up from babyhood by Mrs, Grant, The visit was 
& more important one than usual, because the question 
of the ward’s future had at last become a matter of serious 
consideration, The irony of the situation became appa 
rent when it was discovered that the Colonel and Mra, 
Frampton were not merely the guardians of this ohild, 
but her parents, The Colonel, who had been happily 
married fo something like nineteen years, and Mra, 
Frampton, who had adored her husband for the same 
period, had indulged in their youth in an indisoreet burat 
of calf-love, which had eulminated in the birth of an 
illegitimate child, All thelr years had been haunted with 
thelr secret and punctuated by carefully prepared lies, 
They both loved the child, though both had been able to 
do very little for her, She was now eighteen, and a very 
beautiful, straightforward, clean-minded girl, They were 
faced with the problem of what to do with her, and had 
come to the conclusion that it was at last necessary to 
remove her from the humble cottage in which all her life 
had been spent, and place her in a family of people who 
belonged to her own class, This plan was as little to the 
taste of the girl as it was to the woman who had been the 
only mother she had known, The girl herself had another 
plan. It was one which acted as a bomb upon her father 
and mother, She was engaged to be married to Will 
Lennard, a young engineer, an artisan of intelligence and 
ambition, She intended to marry him and emigrate to 
Australia, and to her such a marriage was a big thing. 
He was not only a nice-looking, honest fellow, but his 
talents made it possible for him to earn no less a sum than 
five pounds a week. Above all, Honora loved this boy, 
and was determined to follow him wherever he went. 
That their daughter should be married to a common work- 
ing man was appalling to the father and mother, who dared 
not disclose their relationship to the girl or to anyone 
else. It was hardly less appalling to her foster-mother, 
who, being in the secret of her birth, naturally wished her 
to marry a gentleman, and it was this woman who insisted 
upon a new plan. She was ready to give up the child and 
remain silent on one condition: Honora must be taken 
home by Mrs, Frampton, be allowed to mix as an equal 
with Mrs. Frampton’s set, and in this way break away 
from Will Lennard. The elderly woman threatened to tell 
Mrs. Frampton’s husband the secret which had been so 
carefully preserved if this plan were not immediately 
adopted. The Colonel and Mrs, Frampton agreed that 
nothing else could be done, though they did so with fear 
and trembling. 

Thus it came about that the child who had been brought 
up by a Calvinistic old woman in the back parlour of a 
small shop, far away from towns, found herself in a lovely 
house, among charming people, and became the pet of 
Mrs. Frampton’s delightful husband, of Tony, the Colonel’s 
lame son, of the Colonel’s wife, a woman who was a philo- 
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sopher with a golden heart, and of the susceptible Sir 
Jasper Marchmont, who divided his time between flirtation 
and aviation, Mrs, Torrens, quicker of eye and of a more 
psychological turn than the rest of these people, recog: 
nised in Honora the daughter cf her husband and of her 
dearest friend, but, being a woman of wide sympathies, 
said nothing, and thought no worse either of her husband 
or of the woman who had been virtually his wife before 
she herself had married him, All might have gone well, 
though Honora did not for a moment forget her love for 
Will Lennard, if Frampton had not been a man who had 
a penchant for unravelling mysteries and a big-hearted 
desire to make everybody happy. To him it seemed 
almost tragic that this beautiful child was without rela- 
tions, and, having possessed himself of the untrue account 
of her birth, he set himself to discover someone upon 
whom Honora had a blood claim, His inquiries, however, 
led nowhere except to the fact that she had not been born 
where the Colonel and his wife supposed that she had, 
and that there was obviously something wrong, In a 
scone of extraordinary dramatio strength he realised that 
the child was the daughter of his friend and his wife, 
Naturally enough, the knowledge instantly turned him 
from an optimist into a pessimist, He became the prey 
to a hundred ghastly suspicions, His friend was no 
longer & man to be trusted, and his wife no longer a 
woman whom he could honour, The curtain of the third 
act fell upon « situation that was almost painfully real 
and tragic, The girl herself was brought face to face for 
the first time in her life with the inevitable fact that she 
was & mystery, that she was not Honora May, but a ohild 
without a name, and when Will Lennard came to see her, 
expecting that she would have grown out of taste for him, 
he found a household divided against itself and plunged 
suddenly into trouble, He was told by Honora that she 
sould not marry him because she had no name, and was 
honoured by his offering her his own, The ourtain fell 
upon My, and Mrs, Frampton left alone, childless, with 
all the best of their lives behind them, and upon the 
ploture of the disttaught woman, punished with all the 
severity which belongs exclusively to Nemesis, with the 
arma of the man who was ready to begin again clasped 
about her, Tt wae a beautiful and natural ourtain, as 
beautiful and as natural aa all the other scenes of this 
quite uncommon play, The audience was deeply moved 
throughout, 


Mr, Gerald du Maurier had never played better, and 
takes his place firmly as the finest actor in London, There 
was absolute genius, not only in his acting, but in his work 
as producer, It was apparent in a hundred little 
touches, and especially in the pace at which the play was 
acted by everyone, Mr, Sydney Valentine, always excel- 
lent, played the part of Colonel Torrens with imagination 
and with a sureness of touch that was refreshing, Miss 
Mary Rorke portrayed the Calvinistic woman exquisitely, 
and Miss Henrietta Watson endowed her part with a 
restrained emotionalism that proves her again to be one 
of the most valuable actresses on the English stage, Miss 
Lillan Braithwaite as Mra, Frampton was good enough, 
but not so good as to prevent us from wishing that the 
ye had been in better hands, Myr, Marsh Allen as Will 

vennard was admirable—fresh, earnest, sincere, and 
artistic, Mr, Ronald Squire, Mr, Leon Quartermaine, and 
Miss Dorothy Bell, as the three young people, were all 
charming, especially Miss Dorothy Bell, There remains 
Miss Rosalie Toller, who was “ Nobody's Daughter,” We 
have nothing but praise for her performance, She looked 
her part to the life, and played it with a freshness, a 
naturalness, and a sincerity that were charming to watch, 
We vey a long and prosperous run for “ Nobody's 
Daughter.” It in a slay to see, not once, but 
many times, It has, we understand, been refused over 
and over again, and its production proves that Mr, Gerald 
du Maurier brings to the reading of a play the rare know- 
_— of how it will appear on the stage, He is cordially 
to be congratulated from every point of view, 
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“A Bout rnom tae Brive.” 

Tus is a charming little play, and by no means deserves 
the evil things which have been written about it by the 
hyperoritios of the daily Press, We cordially recommend 
laygoors to pay soant attention to criticisms which betray 
little evidence of a desire to enlighten the public as to 
where they can pass an enjoyable evening, The play 
abounds in unusually good dialogue, which is extremely 
well presented by talented actors and actresses, and is 
well staged, is combination appears to offer the 
elements which contribute to playgoers’ pleasure and com- 
fort. The ordinary oa goer does not care one straw 
whether the motive of the play which he goes to see is 
supplied by a packet of letters or a bundle of rags. It 
may be said at once that the plot of “A Bolt from the 
Blue” is slight, and has been used before, The origi- 
nality, however, of @ subject is in its treatment, Adopting 
that standpoint, “A Bolt from the Blue” responds to the 
requirements of a good play. The first act in the Quartier 
des Epinettes gives opportunities to Mr, Edmund Gwenn, 
as Pore Tabac, to give a very excellent piece of character- 
acting, whilet Miss Brances Dillon, as Agathe, a female 
apache, gives a very unusually good display of charac: 
terisation, In the second act, which is laid in the foyer 
of an hotel in Paris, good seting and smart writing 
abound, Glaud Brévin (My, Arthur Wontner), the 
apache who has been commissioned to recover & 
yacket of compromising letters from Irma Lurette 
(Mis Ivene Vanbrugh), gives a strong and exeel- 
ent representation of the varying emotions which 
away the unprincipled, but not irredeemable, wastrel, In 
this act Mr, Dennis Hadie gives a vemarkable display of 
eccentric acting as Doiseau, and the staging is very attrac: 
tive, The third act in Irma Lurette’s flat is not quite 
so satisfactory, There is too much of a weeping char: 
woman, The object is to get rid of this obstacle as quickly 
as possible, and the mere announcement of the telegram, 
which is oes found to be fletitious, calling her 
to her husband's bedside, —_ with advantage be din 
oxed of in six lines, The next exerescence after the weep: 
ng charwoman is an explanatory burglar, The great 
object here also is to get vid of the burglar as quickly as 
possible in order that the essential action of the piece may 
f° forward, We respectfully suggest that notes should 
% taken of these two objections, which mar the action of 
the third act, Having called attention to what we think 
are weak apota, we have nothing but praise for the beautl- 
ful acting of Miss Irene Vanbrugh, excellently supported 
by Mr, Wontner, Here, however, we come to aah we 
consider a fault in the construction of the play, We can- 
not concelve why it should have been thought necessary 
that attempted murder should have been included in 
the plan for the recovery of the compromising packet, 
It in true that this leads to a little amusing by-play later 
on, when Brévin offers to show the mangled corpse of Irma 
Lurette to Doiseau, an offer which Doigeau, having already 
obtained the much coveted packet, declines with some pre- 
cipitation, We think, however, that, bearing in mind 
that the packet of letters was concealed where it obviously 
would be concealed, namely, in an imitation inlaid seore- 
taire with an ordinary lever lock, and, noting further that 
Brévin was already provided with a bottle of chloroform, a 
handkerchief, and a jemmy, it really was unnecessary to add 
& melodramatic dagger to his outht, This appears rather 
more clearly later on, when a — application of the 
jemmy immediately opens the ali ine S09 of the secretaire, 
and, hey, presto! there is the packet in one of half-a- 
dozen unlocked drawers, asking to be discovered without 
any necessity for bloodshed, In pointing to these few 
defects, as we think them, in a delightful performance, 
we fear that we may be classed with carping critics, That 
is not our desire, We wish, on the other hand, to enter a 
protest against a species of criticiam which affects smart: 
ness rather than illumination, and in that quest loses sight 
of many humane dictates, The feelings of the author, 
the Jabours of the manager, and, lastly, the professional 
living of the interpreters appear to us to call for a certain 
amount of restraint on the part of those who are in reality 
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a public office, Our last word of advice is 
ublic should on no account omit a 
ork’s Theatre, 


DE MUSSET AND “LES NUITS” 
I, 


dischargin 
that the play-going 
visit to the Duke of 


Exactiy one hundred years have gone by since the birth 
of Louis Charles Alfred de Musset, He and his brother 
Paul were the two sons of Musset Pathay, who had 
attained a certain distinction in the world of politios and 
letters. Pathay seems to have been quite different from 
the proverbial parents of poets, who always appear to 
despise their offspring’s natural abilities, in that he himself 
was “homme de lettres,” and encouraged his children in a 
similar occupation, Before making any attempt towards 
an appreciation of de Musset as a poet, it is necessary to 
examine the ciroumstances and environment of his life so 
as to understand the individual; for, like all literary 
men of that period—the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—he was extremely subjective in his writings, In this 
respect he is like Byron, and it is interesting to note that 

ough he censures not only the lover of Teresa 
Guiccioli beside the Adriatic, but also Goethe, the idol 
of cultured society in Weimar, for their attitude of oyni- 
oism and despondency, his own works ave yet more oynival 
and more despondent than the works of those whom liv 
rebukes, If the others’ words were ~ oy and forlorn, 
we Venture to suggest that it were hard to find, from the 
poems of either, words more oe nant with sorrow and 
caeering more full of disillusion and despair than 

Be | — 
Le seul bien qui me reste au monde, 
et d’avoly quelquefois pleuré,” 


Alfred was born in the middle of “l’anelen Paris” 
lose to the Hotel Cluny, With the sufficient means of 
his family, the encouragement by his father for literary 
study, and his inborn brillianey, a more romantic spot in 
whieh to “— his youth oan hardly be imagined, Oan 
we not see him in our mind’s eye altting at some curtained 
lattice gazing out upon the gabled houses opposite, watch- 
ing the peewee men of all sorts and conditions, but 
above all, many men in uniforma! His brother Paul ts 
seated beside him, and together they read the tales of Greek 
mythology, or the stories of some old Roman hero, or else 
it may be of the glorious Du Guesolin and the roundels 
of Oharlew d'Orléans, It is not difloult to understand 
why de Musset should become the poet of Imagination | 

But we must emerge from the quiet ploture of scholarly 
retirement into the arena of unbending facts, and see what 


kind of France and what kind of Hurope, de Musset, and | 


not only he, but all the other great men of his day, looked 
out upon, The epoch of enlightened despots, of 


rederiok | 


of Prussia, Joseph of Bavaria, Catherine of Russia, and | 


the Patriot King (as he had once posed to be) were ended, 
or rather, had germinated, fostered by the philosophy of 
Voltaire, Diderot, and Rousseau, into the Revolution in 
France, a seramble between Austria and Russa for 
Poland, and in Bngland, horrified by the excesses of 
her continental neighbours, into what was almost as 
je ona the domestie era, which attained such dull and 
un 
Victoria, 

But to revert, Out of the ashes of the Revolution stepped 


| destruction at the hands of 
nteresting notoriety during the early years of Queen | 


the “Tittle Corporal,” and for nearly two decades there | 


‘was excitement, anxiety, and ruin from the Orkneys to 
the Orimea, All Europe was plunged into warfare and 
Bloodshed, all Burope was setting its face against the 
supremacy of Napoleon and of France, In France itself, 
fathers armed and rode away, leaving their sons to he 
educated in schools resembling barracks, where they rose 
and went to bed to the sound of the drum, where, in 
short, everything was, as far as possible, like the camps 
on dotted throughout Europe for which these boys 
‘were destined, 

‘Suddenly came the return from Elba, followed by the | 











field of Waterloo, and the great genius of the century was 


sent to wear out his life and his ambition on a rock 
in the South Atlantic. A vision of a monarch, a vision 
of a priesthood, a vision of stability were all that remained 
to France of her former glory. The firm hand was gone, 
and those boys who had been trained for warfare came 
forth to peace and purposelessness, There could be only 
one result, and it naturally followed-—a wild reaction 
against order and command, and the youth of the early 
nineteenth cua became the only possible thing he 
could become—a libertine, He had been trained to foar 
and care for nothing, he had learned to believe and desire 
only “mors vel gloria.” He had looked for the battle and 
found the cornfield, he had seen the futile results of the 
Revolution, and the overthrow of Napoleon, He had 
realised the fruitlessness of politics, the vain glory of war- 
tare, he grew to doubt and disbelieve his fellow man and 
woman, 

After all, as de Musset said himself, he was only “un 
enfant du siecle,” and this environment accounts in a 
great measure for his weakness, his cynicism, and what 
the world calls his immorality, He was educated at the 
Collége Henri Quatre, alongside young Orléans, the son 
of Louls Philippe, and they remained firm friends through- 
out the changes and chances of their lives, Of his capa 
bilities there is no better estimate than that of Bainte- 
Beuve, “Tl y @ entre nous un enfant plein de génie,” 
At eighteen he published a French version of De Quinvey’s 
“Opium Bate,” at two-and-twenty he was famous, and 
was vanked with Vietor Hugo and Lamartine, while from 
that time forward he wrote nesssaniy, contributing more 
especially to the celebrated Hevue dea Deww Mondes, 

Such was de Musset’s birth and the clroumstances con: 
nected with his early days, The one great chapter of 
interest in the story of his life was his passion for George 
Mand and the consequences, and it is to this that we must 
now turn our attention, Armandine Lucile Aurore Dudevant 
had been married to what appears to have been an un: 
sultable husband at the tender age of eighteen, and ab 
twenty-seven had, after separating from him, gone to Paris 
to live the life of a“ Bohéme,” and had gradually achieved 
® literary fame under the pseudonym of George Mand, 
Whether the wrong lay with her ov her husband has, I 
believe, never been definitely ascertained for the public 
interest, but from a glance at her later history it does not 
seem difloult to arrive ab & pretty sure conclusion, How- 
ever, in one of her novela, “ Bile et lui,” which throws 
much light also upon the story of her liaison with 
de Musset, the blame is laid entirely on her husband's 
head, Externally she appears to have been plain, though 
in “La Oonfession” de Musset speaks of Brigette as 
having poet wealth of hair, and larga deeply expressive 
eyes, She was six years older than de Musset, and by the 
time he made his début in the world of Parisian letters 
she was well on her road to fame, For some time the 
poet refused to know her, Possibly he may have had some 


strange presentiment that her intellect and attractiveness 


were to be the ourse and ruin of his life, After all, he 
was not the only fated genius, Another youth born at 
Warsaw in the same year as de Musset himself, no less 
& man than Frédéric Chopin, was destined for similar 
e same woman, Whether de 
Musset did feel the subtle charm working within him, who 
oan tell! He had seen her, but as yet had held no con. 
versation with her, Sainte-Beuve eventually over-ruled 
his prejudice, and it was at supper in his house that 
de octet was first introduced to tis Duessa, 

The die had been cast, and George Sand and Alfred 
de Musset sat down to play the game of passion, They 
were certainly both skilled artists in the choice of a meet 
ing ground, It would be dificult to choose a spot more 
full of romance, of music, and of yo than Venice, 
Thither they went for the flashlight scenes of such a 
farcical tragedy. De Musset travelled as his mistross’s 


| secretary; she deceived herself, or if not herself, at any 


rate him, into the idea of a maternal réle; he regarded 
her as the angel who had raised him from the slough of 
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his despond and shown him the light towards things higher 
and more esthetic, On the voyage both suffered fright- 
fully, and at this juncture many biographers have ques- 
tioned the poet’s sanity. Instead of their dream of life 
and love beneath warm Italian skies, of the peaceful 
contemplation of their own images in the placid waters, 
the lying idly in a lamp-lit gondola, their life passed in a 
succession of quarrels and reconciliations. In Venice de 
Musset was confined to his room, and gradually the truth 
of his companion’s new affection for the Italian doctor who 
was tending him, became manifest. With the wild im- 
petuous passion of his nature he had loved her, he had 
thought of her as a helpless child, as a mistress, as an 
angel, as a mother—he found her a very womanly woman, 
in short a Magdalen with her seven lovers. 


“Je la nommai cent fois perfide et déloyale, 
Je comptais tous les maux qu’elle m’avait causés.” 


She claimed her wages of sin to the utmost in that she 
took for guerdon the life, the light, the ambition of his 
soul. Crushed both in mind and body, hoping nothing, 
caring nothing, believing nothing, de Musset staggered 
back to Paris, living and yet spiritually dead. From the 
agony of his heart he poured forth the sweetest strains of 
poetry in “Les Nuits.” But he was for ever alone. 
Gradually his mental capacities began to fail, and it was 
only with great diffleulty that he was elected a member 
of the Academy, To drown his sorrow he drugged himself 
continually with absinthe and grew more dissolute and 
lieentious as time went on. I do not imagine he enjoyed 
such an existence, he was searching vainly for the narcotic 
for his “ unquiet heart and brain.” Stretched upon a bed 
of fever, uttering unintelligible words and curses, Alfred 
de Musset oaded his heartbroken and pitiful career, He 
wis the last great poet of the French, 

Such was his life, If his excesses are to be censured, 
let the blame rest with the eternal Hve, If he was eynieal 
and # seeptic, let us remember the age in whieh he lived, 
If he was immoral, so was the entire youth of France, 
If he was weak, his mistress’s infidelity accentuated his 
foibles into faults, 





“BOOK-LEAVES AND 
LOVERS” 


Wirn “ One of Our Conquerors,” “ Lord Ormont and His 
Aminta,” and “ The Amazing Marriage,” Messrs, Constable 
conclude the “ Novel” section of the Memorial Edition of 
George Meredith's works, To say that it is an edition 
worthy of Meredith would be a commonplace, and, as it 
happens, a scarcely accurate statement, As to its general 
format, it is satisfactory enough, Moreover, the print- 
ing is restful to the eye, and the paper comfortable to 
handle, But the cloth of its binding! It already, in its 
newest condition, straight from the binder’s hand, looks 
faded, Moreover, it iooks cheap, These are two very serious 
drawbacks in any edition of a master that purports to 
call itself “ memorial,” However, there it is, and there are 
beautiful examples of photographic reproduction in it by 
way of illustration, These, sketching as they do aspects 
of the master from his early days to his fuller blaze of 
publicity, depicting his various scenes of work, are 
memorial in the best sense, They form a concurrent 
biography that creates a keen interest throughout his 
work, We see him ageing in physiognomy as his works 
proceed in maturity; which throws a subtle sidelight on 
his work in a most curious way, Inatead of becoming 
more yi ee and placid, his face gets keener and 
more and more alert, He becomes fiercer, quicker, and 
twice as full of fire at seventy than he was at thirty. 
In fact, there is almost something of heaviness in the 
Sy of him at thirty, But this has all fled at seventy, 
Lis soul seemed to grow younger as time passed on, 

And how symptomatic of his work this is! Take the 
three novels that lie before us, When Meredith took up 


BOOK- 
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his pen to write “One of Our Conquerors,” he was not 
only girt with the plenitude of his powers, but his genius 
had also reached a very critical period. Most geniuses 
arrive at such a critical period, particularly creative 
geniuses. Shakespeare knew it; Beethoven knew it, 
They seemed to have gathered all fulfilment under them, 
and now look forward for fresh fields to conquer. Their 
art has reached its limit, and they must either repeat 
themselves (a deadly thing to do, not only for their art 
‘but no less for themselves), or stretch their limits, extend 
the bounds. A kind of irritability marks them. A crisis 
of development has occurred in them, and the irritability 
is in part proper to the development, and in part arises 
from the fact that the artist knows, subconsciously, or: 
frankly and clearly, that a crisis has occurred. 

So with Meredith, Having thrown out potential 
creatures of his imagination, who, in their strife and in 
the play, had awoken comedy and tragedy, these now 
cause him this irritability—this satiety, almost, living in 
strength. And his answer to it was to get out character's 
who should not only contend with each other, but con- 
tend primarily with society. To call this the reformer’s 
zeal would be seriously to misunderstand its nature. For 
it is something essentially creative. The statement of a 
proposition, however pregnant, is nothing to it. The 
ereation of vital, purposeful characters, ee in 
real energy of life, is everything. The first result of 
this in Meredith was “One of Our Conquerors.” No 
propagandist book is this; and yet it contains all the 
substance of the propagandist, Vietor Radnor, with 
“lively countenance, ardent spirit, and superb manner,” is 
a natural king of men. He is one of those whom Nature 
fitted to be “one of our conquerors.” And this is his 
undoing, for he must conquer: Nature has not only fitted 
him to conquer, but with the aptitude has endowed him 
with the irresistible desire to fulfil its impulsion, Under 
ordinary circumstances this would have been easy enough, 
But his ciroumstances were not ordinary; and this im- 
pulsion is to him, though he does not see it, the very 
ourse of his life, To miss this is to misu the very prime 
movement of the story, 

The atery is well enough known; or, rather, let us say, 
it should be well enough known, for it is poignant and 
‘purging enough, Victor had married, or, as Meredith 
would suggest, had been married by a worthy spinster 
considerably his senior, but with coffers well-lined with 
gold, Knowing herself no companion to him, she had 
procured a lady-companion of engaging mind and manners, 
for herself ostensibly, but for him no less—surely a foolish 
thing to do! The result might have been foreseen. They 
love. Moreover, as they are a couple rarely mated, rich in 
all natural graces, a sovereign pair if ever there were one— 
when life is offered them, they take it. All this is before 
the action of the novel, The scene presents them in rich 
enjoyment each of the other, and with a daughter, Nesta, 
one of the loveliest of Meredith's creations, Only a few 
firm friends know that Victor and Natalie are not legally 
wed, and that Victor's wife is a stern old woman livin 
at Regent's Park, These friends honour them; and al 
might have been well, except that Victor is “one of our 
conquerors,” He is determined to wed Nesta highly ; 
and, finally, to enter Parliament for fresh fields of con. 
quest, Nothing will dissuade him; and he will not, cannot, 
see that he risks the whole happiness of his married life 
in so doing, The catastrophe is inevitable. How purging 
and powerful it is, lovers of Meredith know full well, 
Natalie breaks under the strain; and this unhinges Victor's 
reason, Society is triumphant; and triumphant in a par- 
ticularly deadly way, For all Victor's vast wealth avails 
nothing so far as Nesta is concerned, true daughter of hia 

though she be, 

Dissatisfied with this aspect of life, Meredith turned to 
the opposite solution in “ hoot Ormont and His Aminta,” 


But it is interesting to note that the irritability had died 
by then, The changed style shows it. The great stumbling: 
block to “One of Our Conquerors” is its gnarled, com- 
plicated, elliptical style, { 


n “Lord Ormont and His 
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Aminta,” the style is hard and straightforward, But “ One 
of Our Conquerors” is infinitely the greater book, how- 
ever unsatisfactory its conclusion may be. “The Amazing 
Marriage” deals with a subtler phase of the question of 
marriage. As a work of art, it ranks among Meredith's 
best. As a contribution to the problem of sex relation- 
ships, it is vitiated by situations that are improbable and 
by attitudes that are unconvincing. However Meredithian 


they may be, the interludes of Dame Gossip in exposition | 


of the action are vile, and, like vile things, irritating 
beyond words. 

Still, there they are, these three last works of the man 
who has been called “the greatest force in English litera- 
ture outside Shakespeare.” And we dare venture to say 
that, despite the fact that they came out some while 
since and have taken their place in English literature, 
the reading of these three books will present a far more 
stimulating aspect of modern problems than much of the 
neurotic stuff that attracts attention at present. The 
artist’s vision is a perennial one, and if it be a healthy 
vision, it will be a perennially stimulating one. It was a 
principle of Meredith’s social ereed that Man's progress is 
a gain. When he, therefore, has any grr to proffer 
as to future progress, it is always with definite respect 
for the progress already made. This is the way of sanity ; 
out of patience true criticism comes, Yet he was fearless, 
He looked forward into the years, and was always “ ripe 
for revolution.” It is this sane poise of his mind that 

ives him his permanent value. It is this mingled, 

lended ae and fearlessness that makes these three 

books valuable, We have read them ever again, and have 
been surprised to find how vital our problems of to-day 
become in his hands, And if we have drawn new readers 
to them, or sent old readers back to them, we have not 
failed to do such readers a service, 


THE TRUE PROBLEM OF FLIGHT 


Tene appears to be no doubt that in a few years’ time 
the man with a hundred pounds or so to spare and a 
brain of moderate intelligence will be able to purchase 
and drive his motor-plane as now he purchases and drives 
his motor-cycle or car, and to rise superior to his fellows, 
journeying whither he will, Since the eventful summer 
months of last year the prophets as well as the 
mechanicians have been busy, and statements have not 
been lacking to the effect that air-borne vehicles will one 
day be as plentiful as are at present those which whirl 
us along by road or rail, or carry us across the oceans, 
At the first glance, bearing in mind the development 
of railways since the period of the “ Rocket,” and the 
astonishing multiplication of petrol-driven conveyances 
during the last ton years, such a prognostication seems 
quite in order; but a moment's consideration will show 
that one point of view has apparently been overlooked 


by nearly all writers on this question—that of the man | 


below. His unhappy position has been brought home to 
us sharply by posi recont mishaps to machines of 
flight, one of which befell almost in our midst; it is obvious 
that any or all of these accidents might have resulted in 
death or disablement to people beneath, And it is in 
regard to the peculiar condition of our new mode of 
motion that the question, Shall we ever fly as an ordinary 
usage! must be answered: the condition with which no 
vehicles travelling by road, rail, or sea have to contend, 
A mishap to a train, the failure of the locomotive or 
® collision, involves cessation of motion in a horizontal 
direction only, The same statement holds good with 


regard to a motor-’bus accident, a colliding trap, or a | 
But with a balloon, let it be ever so | 
dirigible, or an aeroplane of whatever description, a smash | 


collision at sea, 


of the envelope or a crumpled “wing” means not only 
the stoppage of horizontal motion, it means the immediate 
bestent 








ng of motion downwards to earth, motion always | Trade Societies obtain their legal status, 


accelerating, and motion which cannot be arrested ; and 
if this oceurs—as some day it will—over a crowded city 
street, the results may be dire. Hitherto we have 
been, as far as transit goes, inhabitants of Flatland; up 
or down, save in the narrow limits of a building, have 
been negligible terms; but now we are exploring a third 
and a strange dimension, and have to beware of the 
penalties which await all explorers of things and qualities 
unknown. 

The “bird-like” aeroplane looks beautifully fairylike 
and frail when in full triumphant flight, but it is ungainly 
and heavy enough when it falls, a chaos of ribs and 
canvas and scalding hot iron, to the earth. To protect 
the cities and towns by a network of wires—even if cables 
could be woven sufficiently strong to withstand the shock 
of a falling engine—would be impossible and ridiculous ; 
it seems equally absurd to limit experiments in the new 
science and confine the flight of aeroplanes to a path 
which shall only pass over uninhabited ground. Here, 
then, lies the true problem of flight for human beings. 
It is dificult of solution, and unless some genius contrives 
an apparatus by which flight can be sustained for a certain 
number of minutes in an emergency such as the breakage 
of a “wing” or the snapping of a stay, the failure of a 
rudder or the “seising” of an engine, universal or even 
common flight will have to remain a vision of the arm- 
chair prophets. 

That such an apparatus may be invented in due course 
is not so utterly improbable as it seems, Wonderful 
things have been done by wonderful men in the devising 
of safety-appliances for express trains that roar along at 
thelr sixty, seventy, and eighty miles per hour, and 
although in this case we have gravity to contend with, 
and the law of falling bodies admits of no intermission, 
there may be some astounding developments before many 
years are past in our control over that mysterious foree, 
Not so long ago we should have laughed at the idea of 
being able to photograph the bones of the hand or a bullet 
in a man’s body, just as our forefathers would have been 
amused at the notion of talking across hundreds of miles 
of space, It does not pay to laugh too quickly, if we do 
not want to be laughed at ourselves in another decade, 
Until this hypothetical invention makes its appearance, 
unless the “ rabbit habit” reaches a climax hurriedly and 
compels us to live underground even as we travel under- 
ground, the answer to the frequent question as to whether 
we shall take to flying as an ordinary and popular thing 
must be in the negative, We can no more afford to ignore 
the man in the street in this matter than we can neglect 
him in other matters, and, as yet, in spite of the burrowing 
proclivities of Londoners, it may be presumed that the 
second Age of the Troglodytes is far off. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


TRADE UNIONS AND THE LAW, 


T'o the Nditor of Tun Acapmumy. 


Sin,—The position taken up by the Labour Party in regard 
to the Osborne Judgment should open the eyes of all to the out- 
rageous character of the demands which those leaders have had 
the audacity to make on the members of Trade Societies, 

What is the judgment which the Labour Party are asking 
for legislation to reverse ? 

In December, 10908, the Court of Appeal granted an injune- 
tion restraining the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants 
of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales (1) From levying con- 
tributions from the members of the Society for the maintenance 
of Parliamentary representatives and for other political pur- 
poses, and (2) From applying the moneys of the Society to such 
purposes, 

This decision was the unanimous judgment of the Court, which 
consisted of the Master of the Rolls, of Lord Justice Fletcher 
Moulton, and of Lord Justice Farwell, The basis of the udg- 
ment was the fact that these political purposes were not within 
the objects made legal by the Trade Unions Acts, under which 
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Moreover, it was pointed out that in equity such change of 
urpoRe could not be permitted, Trads Societies comprise mem- 
ors who hold every shade of political opinion, and if it were 
ionsible for the funds to be diverted from the objects for which 
hey were subsoribed to the purposes of a political majority, 
then at any time a theological, selentific, or ae ae y 
might equally claim to spend the funds on paces med by 
the majority for the time being to be of more importance than 
those set out in the rules as by law established, 

Ih might have been thought that a judgment so obviously just 
would have been accepted, but the case was taken to the House 
of Lords, The Lords were unanimous in upholding the decision 
of the Court of Appeal, the Lords agreeing in this being the 
Karl of Halabury, Lord Macnaghten, Lord James of Hereford 
Lovd Atkinson, and Tord Shaw of Dunfermline, Tt was volnited 
ot that no other conclusion wae posible but that which eom- 
mended dtself to the Court of Appeal, 

The Labour Party refuse fo acoeph the situation as left. by 
the decision of the House of Lords, and ave devoting themnelven 
to obtaining an amendment of the law whiph would make it 
leval for a majority of the members of a Trade Moslety to coeree 
the other members in the matter of provecing finaticlal support 
to a politioal party te whieh they ave opposed, 

Any aotion in Parliament which diveots public attention to 
the Trade Unions Acts will be of service, These Acta were 
pipeeed in vesporise to a just demand on the part of workmen fo 
ihevty te cambine, but the new law was so dvawn that it dic 
Mich More may this, 

The Trade Unions Acts velieve Trade Aecieties from alt 
responsibility as regards the assuvances they make je their 
monibere, assurances for which the members pay in hard-earned 
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the French troops engaged in the Chaoula eampaign and of the Spanish force in the 
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*‘ A valuable and fascinating volume.”"—Sunday Chronicle, 
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